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SHIP* 


James A. MontTGoMERY 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Duty always spells the present task, and the tasks crowd natu- 
rally so close upon each other’s heels that we do not often enough 
raise our heads above the routine and take stock of new problems 
and fresh opportunities. 

But upon the whole world the Great War has brought stupen- 
déus duties with the compulsion of thinking out grand programs 
of action never before dreamed of. If in the past four years 
many of the nations have been compelied to think hard and fast 
and then turn to the grinding material duty in order to save 
themselves from a shameful despotism, now a breathing space has 
come. This might be given to fatigue and repose, but rather it 
is required for collecting our sadly disturbed minds, boldly pros- 
pecting the future, and realizing at least the outlines of its duties 
and responsibilities. 

Yet such a group as this, composed of students of the Bible, 
might think itself detached from the onward course of the world. 
If we are personally alive to this detachment and feel at all 
keenly our place first as citizens of the human polity and not as 
professional dilettanti, we must be keenly touched by the appar- 
ent vanity of much of that in which we have been engaged. As 
professionals we have been able to contribute nothing to the 
salvation of the world, and some of us have chafed at the reins, 
that while almost every other profession has been called on to do 
its part in the wonderful organization of differentiated functions 
whereby the war has been won, we, along with similar groups of 
academics, have been exempted, exempt because we had nothing 
to give. IntheS. A. T. C. courses we have not been wanted, and 
in the seminaries Hebrew and Greek and Latin have not appealed 
to men who as ministers of religion felt the war also to be a cru- 
sade in which the things of the spirit might be potent as well 


* Presidential Address at the annual meeting of the Society of Biblical 
Literature at Columbia University, December 26, 1918. 
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as the arms of the flesh. With what mind will they come back 
to their books? At best we can flatter ourselves that as Bible 
students and teachers we have made some contribution, however 
impalpable, to the nobler humanity that has fought out this war. 
Yet the evidence is very indirect. Have we even purposed that 
object? 

There may be those among us whose attitude towards the Great 
War has been one of impatience over the disturbance to our 
scholarly ease. We have not been able to correspond with 
foreign scholarship, to publish, or even to study with repose of 
mind. Such men may sigh a sigh of relief, and think that now 
it is all over, they may return to their accustomed tasks, to find 
them the same and to pick up the breken but still identical 
thread of their ways. It is such an attitude as this, which in the 
after-war enervation may affect the most patriotic scholar, that 
threatens grave danger to Biblical and similar sciences. While 
indeed their groups have been exempt from the great operations 
of the world in the past four years, I can see no greater peril 
lying before our studies and our very professions than the vain 
imagination that our paradise is to remain unchanged after the 
War. 

We academies flatter ourselves on what we call our pure 
science, and think we are the heirs of an eternal possession 
abstracted from the vicissitudes of time. We recall Archimedes 
working out his mathematical problem under the dagger of the 
assassin or Goethe studying Chinese during the battle of Jena. 
But we dare not in this day take comfort in those academic aneec- 
dotes nor desire to liken ourselves to the monastic scholars who 
pursued their studies and meditations in their cells undisturbed 
by the wars raging without. The world has been unified, it is 
calling upon all to pool their interests and capitals, and those 
causes which can show no worth-value, spiritual or material, will 
no longer be quoted in the world’s market. This is particularly 
true of Bible Knowledge. Despite all skepticism and varieties 
of religious belief, the world has fostered and propagated Bible 
study because of its assumed value to humanity. For the science 
of the Bible—an un-English phrase, by the way—it has little 
care, as little care as for the mediaeval scholasticism, unless the 
technical study keeps the interpretation of the Bible up to 
_modern needs as well as standards and vivifies it for the ever- 
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changing life of society. We might be a polite group of students 
of the Koran or the Chinese Classies, and, as far as pure science 
goes, contribute more than can be drawn from the trite study of 
the Bible, but we may doubt whether our patrons would agree 
to such demands of science so-called. 

Merely as professional students of the Bible—for the majority 
of the active members of this Society are salaried teachers in 
colleges and seminaries—we must weigh with some misgivings 
the present economic status of our case. Dr. John P. Peters has 
sketched in a recent paper’ the remarkable development of Bib- 
lical and Semitie studies in this country in the past thirty years 
and exhibited a record of which Americans may well be proud. 
But the conditions in the latter part of this period are rather 
ominous. The promise given by Dr. Peters’ own Babylonian 
enterprise of American capacity for great things has not been 
sustained by American vigor and finance. And at home the 
shifting of the centre of interest in the seminaries from the Bibli- 
cal to the sociological studies has severely affected the demand 
for Biblical scholarship. Hebrew is passing from the seminaries, 
a fait accompli in some of the greatest of them; the exemption 
from Greek is being vigorously discussed, it is chiefly the con- 
servatism of the Churches that has kept it from being consigned 
to the scrap heap as a requisite of the minister’s education. And 
this débacle of the philological sciences which lie at the base of 
Biblical study is but the toppling of the upper story of the whole 
fabric of the ancient classical education. With Greek and Latin 
out of the schools, or discounted by popular opinion and arro- 
gant pedagogical theory, it becomes increasingly impossible to 
raise up a scholarship which is worthy of the Bible. There is 
even the danger of developing a pseudo-Semitie scholarship 
which has not the solid substratum of the old education in the 
humanities, the result of which would be a narrow onesidedness 
which durst not face the scholarship of the past generations. 
This falling off in the students fitted in the ‘‘Sacred Languages’’ 
is already having its effect upon the upper classes of scholarship. 

1In Thirty Years of Oriental Studies, issued in commemoration of the 
thirty years of activity of the Oriental Club of Philadelphia, edited by 
Dr. R. G. Kent, University of Pennsylvania, 1918. Compare Prof. R. W. 


Rogers’ appended ‘‘ Diseussion’’ with its pessimistic outlook on the future 
of Hebrew studies. 
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Chairs are left unfilled, or when they are to be supplied it is 
difficult to find the man. I fear that the splendid band of Bibli- 
eal scholars which dates back to the era of the new Biblical 
scholarship inaugurated by Dr. Harper, and which has made its 
mark, despite the limitations circumscribing American scholar- 
ship, is not leaving behind an adequate progeny. We have 
been going on an elder momentum which seems to have spent 
itself, while adverse forces are further disintegrating our cause. 

There is a possibility which may check the present trend of 
our lower and so higher education. This possibly may come as 
a consequence of the Great War. The world has not been saved 
by science, so the man in the street is coming to observe. It was 
nigh to being ruined by the science of that nation which arro- 
gated all science to itself and which by that token cast down the 
gage to humanity. At awful cost to the world but more than 
worth all the blood shed and money spent, has been the pricking 
of this conceit.of science. Not only has the German Terror 
collapsed, but also—for all modern education has been tarred 
with the same stick—some of the bubbles of our own conceit have 
been exploded, more quietly but we may hope with equal effect 
for good. The world has shaken off its scientistic prepossession 
and has denied on the field of battle that humanity is merely a 
scientific specimen, to be studied, experimented upon and 
exploited by professors, diplomats, despots and spies. The sup- 
posed cadaver has risen from its bed and smitten a deathblow 
to its tormentors. And this discovery may lead us back to the 
recognition of the discarded humanities, back to the notion the 
ancients had, and even uncivilized races still have, that life is 
something more than a mechanical unit to be expressed in known 
terms. The old humanities held this view of man, the Bible and 
its religions have enforced it, in long periods replacing the classie 
humanities, and there may be a reaction to those studies, if the 
thinking men in those departments know how to deflect and 
guide the tide. 

For after all—and I venture to speak of the philosophy of the 
Bible before a Biblical Society without offence—the Bible stands 
for just those things for which we and our Allies have fought 
and triumphed. From the story of the Tower of Babel to the 
Christ on the White Horse of the New Testament there is the 
constant challenge to every human thing which would set itself 
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in the seat of God, be it force or despot or civilization. It has 
given guidance and inspiration to the souls groping after the 
Kingdom of God, held before them the ideals of right and peace 
as indissolubly related, of a natural humanity and a sane democ- 
racy, of an idealism always presented in its contrast to the reali- 
ties, yet ever seeking realization. Its transcendentalism, long 
unsympathetic to the modern world, finds an awakened echo in 
the present world of woe. The classicists make similar argu- 
ments for their studies, we Biblical students must not fail in 
presenting our claims. For our very livelihood’s sake we must 
inquire how effectually we are commending our wares and 
wherein we have erred. For any cause whose champions cannot 
present it as worth while, must perish. 

In this connection I mark that our American Biblical scholar- 
ship has been in danger of drawing too hard and fast a line 
between what we call the scientific and the popular presentation 
of the Bible. The latter as the line of greatest demand and also 
of profit has deflected some scholarship from possible firstrate 
work, while the foriner duty has been assumed with too much 
self-consciousness, and hence the proper appeal has not been 
sufficiently made by the best equipped to even the intelligent 
public. It cannot be said that we American scholars have 
shown up as well as those of Great Britain, France and Germany 
in the production of ripe work, thought out on large lines, based 
not merely on a technically correct philology but also on a 
thorough education and humane sympathy. Our scholarship 
has been too much content to stand apart by itself, leaving what 
it calls the graces, which rather are as spirit an essential part 
of the living organism, too much to the popularizer and the 
preacher. This is a sophomoric attitude which might be cor- 
rected if there were in our community a greater mass of well- 
educated people, or more centres of positive intellectual 
breeding. But then all the greater reason why in our very 
democratic and not broadly educated circles the very best and 
most profoundly educated of our scholarship is needed to present 
the Bible in a congenial and sympathetic spirit. If it be only 
a volume of philology and archaeology, I doubt if appeal can 
be made for it, except to small groups. We are in danger of 
falling into the same educational fallacy which has injured the 
classical studies, where at the hand of so-called scientific stu- 
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dents, often just out of college, the classics have been reduced 
to philological themes. They no longer appeal as humanities, 
and if we wonder how our forefathers were educated and grew 
great on those studies, it was not because they were simple- 
minded; to the contrary, our failure is due to our teaching, to 
the shifting of the centre of gravity to new but too often minor 
centres of gravity. Philology, criticism, history of religion, are 
necessary introductions to the study of the Bible and independ- 
ent as its by-products, but can never replace the higher introdue- 
tion, that by which the teacher leads his student con amore into 
the spirit and charm of the Bible. Mere flippancy of treatment 
of the greater issues of the Bible, a sorry kind of stage effect, has 
its own reward; the world takes such a scholar at his quip and 
leaves him and his subject severely alone. 

In regard to Biblical criticism our American scholarship is 
itself to be criticized for remaining too long by the old baggage. 
It has often been said that British and American scholarship lags 
a generation behind that of Germany, and I believe that the 
reproach is true in comparison with Europe in regard to the 
advanced steps we need to take beyond the critical elements. 
These are not the ne plus ultra. It can hardly be said of us 
that we have contributed much to the reconstruction of the 
Biblical history and life. On the historical side our scholarship 
has been meagre. We have carried on, often parrotwise, our 
analyses, but when we come to the reconstruction of the original 
picture, where the criticism should go into the footnotes, we have 
fallen short. American archaeology has indeed made important 
and striking historical contributions, this often without reck of 
criticism or even in defiance of it. But we have not been pliable 
enough to change the habit of mind from that of analysis to that 
of synthesis. Whether we are too much under the spell of our 
schoolboy masters, whether our mind fatigues and runs out 
early, whether we are afraid of results which will offend whether 
the radical or conservative, I know not. Here again we have 
to reckon with our patrons who employ us for their guides and 
teachers. They are not interested in the laboratory methods 
which so engross us, absolutely essential as these are. But they 
do, and rightly, inquire of us the products we have gained. If 
you have taken away our old views of the Bible, they ask, and 
these were faiths, what fresh organism of flesh and blood can you 
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recreate for the history which we fondly imagined once beat 
under these fragments? The world does not care for the Bible 
as a pursuit of the ingenious mind, but it wants to be assured 
whether it once fitted into the web and warp of human history 
and still has something to say to human life. If we cannot prove 
that, the day of the Bible is over, at least its teaching will pass 
into other hands and conditions. 

To this I venture to add a word on the religious valuation of 
the Bible. We have essayed to treat it as philology, as archae- 
ology, as history, as literature, and as many new and fascinating 
phases of study have developed. But the Bible remains pri- 
marily a religious book, and the student must approach it with 
religious sympathy. As it is absurd to think of a student of art 
approaching his subject without the aesthetic sense, so it is 
equally absurd for the student of the Bible to handle it without 
some reaction upon his religious sensibilities. There is the 
danger of the scientific fetish of mind deadening this sensibility, 
as if the student of Greek art should think he has accomplished 
his task when he has minutely and painfully measured an Attie 
vase, while in spirit he falls infinitely behind the untutored soul 
that is ravished by its beauty. The mere measurements of the 
Bible must not deter us from the appreciation of it as that which 
it claims to be, a book of religion. And none ean fully interpret 
it who is not possessed by that prepossession. Not the childish 
fear of the appearance of faith or confessionalism should keep 
us from this full approach to the Bible. It is after all, on the 
whole, those who have believed in it who have been its greatest 
interpreters. And the duty lies upon us Biblical scholars to 
show the world that we believe in its worth and assert ts value 
with an enthusiasm that is tinged by emotion as well as mod- 
erated by reason. 

Such are some of the internal conditions of our American Bib- 
lieal scholarship and the criticism that may be applied to it in 
the present circumstances. But there is also a foreign relation- 
ship to whose bearings upon our subject we cannot shut our 
eyes. Germany has been our mistress in Biblical scholarship, 
we have gone to school to her, her textbooks have been ours. 
Now the moral ties binding us with her have been broken, and 
with that has snapped the intellectual relationship. If it were 
otherwise, we were pedants, not men, no better than mummies. 
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We can no longer go to school to a nation against which we feel 
a moral revulsion. It is not for us a question of polities, 
whereby we might try to distinguish between the military class 
and the so-called people. But the Intellectuals of Germany, 
including the men of our science, sided unanimously and with 
brazen effrontery with the despotism, through its scientifie rela- 
tions with us tried to pull the wool over our eyes, have misinter- 
preted facts and history, the realm in which they were professed 
masters. It is not a question of forgiving but of forgetting. It 
will take a long time before our natural psychology can again go 
to school to Germany. As a prominent member of this Society 
wrote me in 1914, when I was in Jerusalem, ‘‘we can no longer 
accept an ethics made in Germany.’’ And this revulsion must 
apply also to philosophy and theology and historical science. 
The men who prostituted their science to the Terror, even deceiv- 
ing some among us, cannot easily be taken as guides even in pure 
science. The past is a closed chapter, to be slowly opened and 
continued by the long hand of time. 

We have hardly yet realized the results of this catastrophe, 
but it has vast implications for us. To begin with, the very 
social and educational relations are broken. There is a popular 
hatred of Germany which will condemn for long all things bear- 
ing its hallmark. The break in the teaching of German in our 
schools will have its material effect upon the study of German 
theology. For this taboo on a glorious language the possessors 
have themselves to blame. 

A break in long and cherished political and academic associa- 
tions such as we have experienced is a sad disaster. Many of 
us feel it deeply, because personally. For compensations there 
are the opportunities offered by the closer academic ties now 
presenting themselves with Great Britain and France. Negotia- 
tions have already been entered into between the American 
Oriental Society and the Société Asiatique, looking forward to 
mutual codperation among the learned societies of the Allies.’ 
We have still much to learn from those countries, which are 
racially, politically and intellectually our nearest neighbors, 
bound to us now by a brotherhood knit in blood, and a change of 
schooling may bring its compensations. But more than these 


* For these negotiations see the current part of the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Oriental Society, 1918, p. 310. 
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fresh attachments, the opportunity has come for American 
scholarship to assert its independence and to attempt to work 
out its equality with that of other nations of the earth. In this 
competition we have hitherto been, like the Greek before the 
Egyptian priest, a little too modest, if not as to our deserts at 
least as to our capabilities. We have no reason to be ashamed 
of what has been done in certain monumental ways, from 
Edward Robinson down. We ean claim as particularly our own 
the Great English dictionaries of the two Testaments, ours is in 
large part the International Commentary, ours the undertaking 
of the Polychrome Bible. It is impossible to give even a sum- 
mary view of the work done by individual scholars, much of it 
of a calibre equal to any done abroad.* 

Yet there are many deficiencies in our learned encyclopaedia, 
to which we have resigned ourselves, but which the new spirit 
of our independence must make us keenly alive to. Before the 
War the writer felt it was unnecessary for us to attempt to 
reduplicate the excellent elementary works so cheaply procur- 
able in German; the student should be required to learn the 
language. But now I am coming to hold that we should make 
ourselves self-sufficient in all essential literature. This ought to 
be deemed an integral part of the training of our scholarship 
that it be required to produce the necessary apparatus. We 
have at present, for instance, to go to Germany for our elemen- 
tary textbooks in Biblical Aramaic, Syriac, Arabic. We have 
no adequate Hebrew grammar or dictionary for school use. We 
have not supplied ourselves with anything like the Short Com- 
mentaries of the German scholars. As scholars we ourselves 
have not felt the need, but it is to be expected that if the popular 
interest is to be maintained and a native substratum of learning 
is to be accumulated, we must develop a Biblical literature of 
our own make. Cosmopolitanism in science is a fair ideal for 
the upper strata, but it must be based upon deep-rooted national 
foundations. There are stirrings of this sense among us, pro- 
voked by the War, and we may hail the program of an Opus of 
Semitic Inscriptions which has been planned by our colleague 
Professor Clay. And as an asset to our American scholarship 
we must mark with great interest the establishment of the new 


*See the paper by Peters cited above and the accompanying paper by 
Jastrow in the same volume. 
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Jewish Learning in our country. America may become the new 
home of Rabbinic studies; we shall watch with expectation for 
the enrichment that should come from this foundation to all our 
Biblical study. 

The scholarly lack in our output is conditioned by the mechan- 
ical and economical lack of proper printing facilities in this 
country. This fact may be focussed by recalling that up to the 
time of the Great War our own Journal and that of the Oriental 
Society had been printed for a few years in Germany. This 
business has come back to our shores, never I hope to return 
abroad. But the high rates of American printing have gone up 
steadily in the past four years. The Jewish Quarterly Review, 
now American, is still printed in England. The printing of 
scholarly books on this side of the Atlantic faces the tremen- 
dously high cost of bookmaking, which is aggravated by the lack 
of a sufficient corps of trained typesetters when it comes to the 
matter of Oriental types. Again, when such books are published 
they do not find the local demand to warrant them as in the 
more intensely educated lands of Europe. 

Further there is no national support for our kind of literature 
and its auxiliaries, and while individual academies and museums 
have munificently published scientific series, the means for these 
have been generally supplied by private contributions, in many 
eases painfully secured through the solicitation of the indefati- 
gable scholars concerned. Our School in Jerusalem has suffered 
because it has never possessed the means to publish its memoirs, 
and so has nothing to show comparable with the learned and 
popular publications and journals of the European schools. It 
is an eternal credit to President Harper that he demanded that 
the Press should. be part of his University. 

This tremendous drawback must be recognized in the first 
place by us scholars, and the duty lies upon us of forming initial 
resolutions to abate the evil. We might, for instance, following 
the trades-union-like rules of certain practical professions, insist 
that gifts, endowments, academic extensions, should always pro- 
vide for proper publication, and rather refuse them if their 
purposes are really to be made useless, if there is to be the pro- 
cess of gestation but no bringing to birth. We might collectively 
bring pressure to bear upon our schools to induce their patrons 
to recognize this need, as also upon the large funds that are 
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being given to the cause of education in this country, but which 
ignore the humanities. The layman fails not in generosity but 
in imagination, and this it is our professional duty to stimulate. 
It is a pleasure in this connection to refer to a movement under- 
taken by our fellow member, President Cyrus Adler, looking 
towards an endowed Hebrew Press. 

One particular desideratum in our literature may be noticed: 
a eurrent Biblical Bibliography and Review. This want has 
been supplied to us from Germany, and the necessity of our own 
operation in that line has been brought home to us by the famine 
of the past four years. Our journals have not the means to 
supply this need, at least apparently so, or else they have not 
duly weighed the matter, and we have been thrown upon the 
mercies of the national weeklies and dailies or ecclesiastical jour- 
nals for the learned reviews of learned books. The result is 
that in general the art of such reviewing has become a lost art 
in this country. The art may not make an appeal to many 
minds, but all agree that if it is practised at all it should be of 
the same calibre as the objects of criticism. Either such a 
Review for Biblical or general Semitic lines (but the latter would 
squeeze out the New Testament) should be financed as a separate 
venture, or to avoid the expense of a new undertaking, the 
present existing journals should be enabled to supply the need. 
It might be that this task could be simplified by pareceliing the 
work out among the journals related to our cause, of which we 
have a highly meritorious list: those of our Society and the 
Oriental Society, the Journal of Semitic Languages and Litera- 
tures, the Jewish Quarterly Review, the Harvard Theological 
Review. In our present poverty some form of syndicalism may 
be necessary. 

Our American scholarship has taken its part in the duty of 
Biblical criticism, in some eases notably, but it may be asked 
whether this labor has not become too much an ingrowing pro- 
cess, tending to deaden spirit and petrify work. None ean pore 
too long over the same material without losing the long sight and 
wide prospect. What we need is fresh raw material. In this 
Europe has the advantage over us. 

In the first place I would refer to the absence in this country 
of the materials of the Lower Criticism, the manuscripts. What 
American scholarship can effect in this line is demonstrated by 
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the admirable work done by our own men, where chance has 
brought the original documents to our shores; I think partieu- 
larly of the publication of the Freer manuscripts, done by a 
classicist whom we gladly welcome as also a Biblical scholar. 
But in general the absence of the visible, tangible material, at 
hand in a nearby museum, has impoverished our scholarship. 
We have a secondhand knowledge of the sigilla representing the 
Greek manuscripts; a comprehension of a group of manuscripts 
like the nebulous Lucianie family, is in general void. It puts 
us in good society to name these things, but our talk is often jar- 
gon. Now this stuff is in Europe, we cannot loot it like the 
treatment of the Belgian churches and museums. And future 
finds will naturally remain in Europe or gravitate thither. 
There is, however, one practical thing we can do, which would 
enable us almost to see and touch those precious things them- 
selves, stimulate our direct knowledge of the sources of text 
criticism, and give us materal for original work. I refer to the 
procuring of copies by the photostat process of all important 
Biblical manuscripts, the so neglected cursives, ete. This is a 
work that might be undertaken through common understanding 
and codperation by our academic and general libraries, with a 
distribution of the material through the country. I would sug- 
gest that the Library of Congress is the proper institution to lead 
in this work, and I believe it would be worth while to present the 
matter to the authorities of that Library. In the past years of 
war we have been made painfully alive to the destruction which 
barbarians can still work in the world’s literary treasures, and 
it is the duty of booklovers to secure the permanence of the 
world’s treasures by procuring and distributing their facsimiles. 
For the Bible this Society should take the initiative. 

3ut there is another field of raw material, lying still in its 
original beds of deposit, for which we can compete with the 
Europeans on equal, or even, considering our vigor and financial 
ability, on superior terms. I mean the raw stuff of archaeology. 
When we look back upon the history of American Biblical 
scholarship we see, if none else, Edward Robinson, who gave a 
glory to our name which none will ever dispute. As a great 
philologist, such as he was, his name would endure only as one 
of many in the course of learned bookmaking. No Higher Critic, 
but a devoted adherent to the canonical text of the Bible, and 
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impatient of all which conflicted with it, he might have soon been 
dismissed from memory as antiquated. But he had the inspired 
idea of taking scholarship back to the home of the Bible, and 
opened to the world a new book, even though we have been remiss 
in perusing it through to the end. 

In the eighties one of our own number, still hale and active 
among us, conceived the expedition to Nippur and put the 
undertaking through undaunted. Its results are not strictly 
Biblical, and yet his finds, as the quarry of our American Assyri- 
ology and the school of a band of scholars whose names are 
known worldwide, have directly enriched the philology of the 
Bible. One other American has followed in the footsteps of 
Robinson, Dr. Frederick J. Bliss. The great experiment at Nip- 
pur has not been duplicated, although it has had a worthy suc- 
cessor in the Harvard Expedition to Samaria, the results of 
which unfortunately still remain unpublished. It is the labors 
of the past alone to which we can point with peculiar pride. If 
first we took the leadership, our competitors have outstripped us. 
Yet America has the capacity, the means for still greater things. 

This or that large-minded institution, this or that beneficent 
patron, may be induced to revive such works. But I would 
remind you of an institution which, as a child of this Society, 
founded by its revered onetime President, Dr. Thayer, has a spe- 
cial claim upon us. I refer to the School in Jerusalem. Its 
work must primarily appeal to Biblical scholarship, its support 
must principally be drawn from those who love and care for the 
Bible. Its results have been outwardly small. But its possibili- 
ties of enrichment to our scholarship have been experienced and 
in some cases notably demonstrated by the scholars who have 
gone to school at Jerusalem. An enlarged field of activity lies 
before it now. May I commend it to your corporate as well as 
individual interest? In this day of unrest and stimulated 
energy such a field of archaeology may attract men of practical 
ability and exploring genius, and so save for us a type of student 
whom booklearning cannot satisfy. 

Duty implies action on the part of men and human organiza- 
tions, its spirit must have a body. The duties of American 
Biblical scholarship must be realized by us individuals, or in 
the mass by some corporation composed of us. This Society 
meets annually, a sympathetic group of students, feeling more 
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than rewarded by contact with like-minded men. We are known 
to the world through our scholarly Journal. But might we not 
do more as a corporate body, following the example of some of 
our European sisters? Instead of resigning ourselves to our 
hard conditions, complaining of the American world’s neglect, 
might not the organism of this Society be made to work more 
efficiently and concretely towards the aims of our quest? None 
can attain these by himself alone, but only through the union in 
which is strength. And for what purpose else exists the union? 





SOME USES OF NUMBERS 


JOHN P. PETERS 
New York City 


Every reader of the Bible is conscious to some extent of the 
part which numbers play in the division of Biblical Books, or in 
the organization of those books. Most notably is this the case 
with the number five which, originally merely mnemonic, derived 
from the body—the two hands with five fingers each were the 
reason for the two tables of stone with five laws on each; equally 
the ten fingers were the basis of the decimal system, and for 
the duodecimal also for that matter, the latter by counting each 
hand in addition to its ten fingers—assumed ultimately what we 
may call a mystical character, owing to its relation to the Words 
of the two tables, so that finally the Law was arranged in five 
books, the Pentateuch. Later the Psalter, which we may eall 
the prayer and hymn book, or the book of liturgy, in distinction 
from the Law, was arranged in five divisions to correspond with 
the Law. It is curious to see how mechanically this arrangement 
was effected. Three books of psalms had grown up, the third 
ending with Psalm 89. The growth continued, and there came 
to be a fourth collection, outside of and beyond the three books. 
It seemed good to divide this fourth collection in two, in order 
to harmonize the Psalter with the Law. The division was made 
mechanically, by counting from the beginning of this new collee- 
tion, commencing with Psalm 90, a number of psalms equal to 
those in the third book, 73-89 inclusive. As there were seventeen 
psalms in that book, therefore the division was made after the 
seventeenth psalm of the fourth book, that is, after Psalm 106. 
The result is that the book division falls in the midst of a litur- 
gical series, between Psalms 106 and 107, which belong together, 
being properly a part of one larger whole. Incidentally, this 
division of the Psalms at this point is valuable for critical study 
of the growth of the Psalter. 

These two books, the Law and the Psalter, are the best known 
examples of the fivefold division. There are, however, other 
fives, as in the Book of Isaiah, but these are not carried out so 
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systematically, nor are they so clearly recognizable in the present 
arrangement of that Book. Besides the fivefold we have fre- 
quently a threefold division. This appears in Isaiah, both in 
Isaiah proper and in Deutero-Isaiah. The three-scheme appears 
also in the discussions of the book of Job. It appears in the Book 
of Revelation, in combination with the number seven, in utmost 
elaboration. Seven appears also in the Beatitudes in St. Mat- 
thew, and the petitions of the Lord’s Prayer. 

These numerical schemes are all familiar to the Bible student. 
I desire to call attention to some other numerical schemes in the 
sectional division and literary organization of books of the Old 
and New Testaments which have been more or less overlooked. 
Preparing in 1896 a study of Genesis as a piece of literature for 
a volume ealled the ‘‘Bible as Literature,’’ I first became con- 
scious of the fact that that Book, as we have it, is a finished and 
well-rounded whole, a true artistic creation, entitling its maker 
to the name of author, and not merely compiler. The Book is 
arranged according to a very definite and simple scheme. In 
the first place, it is divided into two volumes, corresponding to 
the two parts in the Egyptian and Babylonian accounts of the 
beginnings of those countries, which have come down to us in a 
more or less fragmentary form through the Greek. (Apparently 
the Phoenicians also possessed a record of the same general type, 
and indeed the division is almost universal.) In each ease the 
first part of the history deals with a mythical period of the 
beginning of the world, in which gods and demi-gods play the 
leading role, and where the ages are enormous, reckoned by 
thousands and hundreds of thousands. The second part in each 
case is more human, sober and sane. In Egyptian lore this part 
begins with the first Egyptian dynasty. The first part of these 
histories seemed to the ancients themselves to partake of the 
nature of mythology. The second part was, supposedly, plain 
history. The Hebrew Book of Beginnings is divided in precisely 
the same way into two volumes. The first volume, eonsisting of 
the first eleven chapters, deals with the beginnings of the world, 
and contains among other things the lists of those mythical, semi- 
divine heroes who lived for enormous periods of time. The 
second volume contains the supposedly sane history of the race, 
commencing with the patriarch Abraham. Here our feet are on 
the ground. Each of these volumes is divided into sections or 
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chapters according to a very definite and simple scheme, to each 
section being prefixed what we may call a chapter heading, stat- 
ing the contents of that particular chapter or section. These 
chapter or section headings are unmistakable, and they are 
practically identical: These are the generations, PWN FON, 
or in one case, This is the book of generations, PAN ADD mM. 
Only the first chapter of each volume has no heading, because 
the first page or chapter or section is always clear as such to both 
eye and ear without anything further. The chapters themselves 
are arranged in a thoroughly systematic order. 

According to the conception of the author Israel began with 
the creation of the universe, because God had Israel in mind 
when He began to create, and the history of the beginnings of 
Israel must commence with the history of the beginnings of the 
universe. This is the chapter of creation: ‘‘In the beginning 
God created the heavens and the earth.’’ The second chapter, 
which commences at 2: 4, seems at first sight to overlap the first, 
and it does do so to some extent. It is entitled: ‘‘These are the 
generations of the heavens and of the earth when they were 
created; in the day that the Lord God made the earth and the 
heaven.’’ This chapter is concerned with the preparation of the 
earth for the dwelling-place of man, and the formation of a 
garden of delight, wherein man is placed. Everything in the 
garden is given him to use, except one tree; and out of his very 
flesh and bones a help-meet is formed. But with sex sin comes 
into the world; they eat of the forbidden fruit; man and woman 
are driven out of the garden, and there begins for the human 
race the hard life of toil and child-bearing and strife and envy 
and murder, out of which came the knowledge of proper sacri- 
fice, city building, metallurgy, music and much more. It is the 
chapter of the preparation. The third chapter, 5:1-6:8, is 
‘<The book of the generations of Adam,”’ i. e. man, but man in an 
ante-diluvian, mythical state. This contains a list of names of 
long-lived patriarchs, corresponding largely with the Babylonian 
prehistoric ancestors who reigned for aeons, intermingling with 
the gods. The fourth chapter, 6-9: 29, is ‘‘The Generations of 
Noah,’’ where the sheep and the goats, as it were, are separated ; 
all mankind is destroyed but Noah and his family, and that man- 
kind from which practical, present-day men are descended begins, 
with husbandry and the vintage and control and use of the beasts 

2 
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of the earth. The fifth chapter, 10-11: 9, is ‘‘The Generations of 
the Sons of Noah,’’ the repeopling of the earth, and the divi- 
sion of the nations. The author is concerned, however, with only 
part of the peoples of the world, that race to which the Israelites 
belonged; so the sixth chapter, 6: 10-11: 26, is ‘‘The Genera- 
tions of Shem,’’ a typical race genealogy. Among the Semites 
he is concerned only with the Aramaean race, that particular 
group of Semites from which Israel is descended. Accordingly 
the seventh chapter, 11: 27-32, is ‘‘The Generations of Terah,’’ 
similar in character to the preceding. It will be observed that 
the mystical number seven, peculiarly emphasized in the very 
first section of this book in connection with the creation of the 
world, is the number selected for the chapters or sections of this 
volume. 

The second volume, like the first, has no heading, because the 
heading is not needed, the object of a heading being to set section 
off from section. This volume begins with the story of Abraham, 
the father of the Hebrews. At this point, ay bs nw, there 
is a marked break; the manner of the writer changes altogether. 
He has more to relate. There is less genealogy, more detail, 
more story. The first chapter in this volume, the story of Abra- 
ham, 12: 1-25: 12, is without heading. At the beginning of the 
second chapter, 25: 12-18, we find the same form of heading as 
in the preceding volume: ‘‘These are the generations of Ish- 
mael.’’ But this chapter leads us into a cul de sac, a no 
thorough-fare, so far as the development of the story of Israel 
is concerned. It is brief and genealogical, intended to show the 
connection of Abraham with Ishmael, and that the line of Ish- 
mael goes no whither. Accordingly the third Book, chapter 
25: 19-35: 29, carries us back and starts afresh, as it were. The 
true line of Israel’s descent was through the younger son. This 
chapter is headed: ‘‘The Generations of Isaac.’ The fourth 
chapter, like the second, is a no thorough-fare, and almost exelu- 
sively genealogical, 36: 1-37, 1, giving us ‘‘The Generations of 
Esau,’ the elder son. Again the elder son is rejected, and we 
must turn back. With the fifth chapter, 37:2-50, we come 
finally to the line of the God-chosen descent, the true descent of 

*This chapter is confusingly composite, and incidentally myn nbs 


occurs twice, 36:1 and 36:9, but these ‘‘generations’’ are manifestly 
variant duplicates. 
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Israel. This chapter is entitled, ‘‘The Generations of Jacob,”’ 
although in point of fact it tells relatively little of Jacob, but 
principally the stories of his children, and, above all, of Joseph. 
Indeed one is inclined to ask, Why not a chapter of the genera- 
tions of the Sons of Jacob, or of the generations of Joseph? 

We have in the second volume of the Book of the Beginnings 
five sections or divisions, arranged very systematically. The 
reason why we do not have a special division to cover Joseph or 
the sons of Jacob is because of the number five. Another divi- 
sion would exceed the mystical number and spoil the scheme. 
The last volume ends with the twelve tribes of Israel, and the 
purpose of the author was to end his scheme in twelve, to corre- 
spond with the tribal division. He had divided his first volume 
into seven parts, because the foundation of that volume was the 
creation of the world, which took place in seven days. It was 
necessary to confine the second volume to five sections, that the 
five added to the seven of the first volume might give us the 
number of the twelve tribes of Israel. 

I am not going to discuss here the question of the date of this 
arrangement. As to the plan of the book, qué book, it is so 
absolutely clear, and the scheme so complete, that for the fact 
of its existence there is no need of argument. This is the most 
elaborate use of a schematic system of mystical numbers which 
I have observed in the Bible, outside, perhaps, of the Book of 
Revelation, and is quite sui generis. 

This year by pure accident my attention has been called to two 
other curious numerical systems in the books of the Bible, where 
the books are divided into sections of fives and sevens, as in the 
Book of Genesis, by a catch word or rather phrase, marking the 
division between sections, while the sections themselves are care- 
fully organized according to a literary plan. One of these, as 
far as I can ascertain, has never been observed before. 

It was at a meeting of the New York Oriental Club one night 
last winter, when the Book of Ecclesiastes was under discussion, 
that my attention was attracted for the first time to seven repe- 
titions of the phrase: ‘‘ All is vanity, and a striving after wind,”’ 
These oceur at 1:14, 2:11, 2:17, 2:26, 4:4, 4:16, and 6:9. 
This phrase does not appear elsewhere in the book. Examina- 
tion of the passages thus divided will show that, while they are 
somewhat unequal in length, each is complete in itself. Each 
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deals with one part of a proposed scheme. The first section, 
1:3-14, is introductory and general. It tells the reader what 
the object of the book is, the search after the permanent good: 
‘What profit hath man of all his labor wherein he laboreth 
under the sun?’’ It closes with the statement: ‘‘I have seen all 
the works that have been done under the sun, and behold all is 
vanity and a striving after wind.’’ Section two, 1:15-2:11, 
after stating the intention of investigating wisdom and madness 
and folly takes up first the latter of these two alternatives, mirth 
or pleasure, which some count as the permanent good, conelud- 
ing, with regard to that alternative, that: ‘‘ All is vanity and a 
striving after wind, and there is no profit under the sun.’’ The 
third section, 2: 12-17, deals with the other alternative, wisdom, 
and, after a similar treatment and search, reaches the same con- 
clusion with regard to it as the permanent good, that: ‘‘ All is 
vanity and a striving after wind.’’ The fourth section, 2: 18-26, 
discusses labor for the acquisition of: wealth in the same way, 
concluding that here also: ‘‘All is vanity and a striving after 
wind.’’ The fifth section, 3-4:3, considers the possibility of 
virtue or righteousness as the permanent good, ending with the 
conclusion that: ‘‘This also is vanity and a striving after wind.”’ 
The sixth section, 4: 5-16, treats of friendship or love, but beau- 
tiful as human affection is in the end it fails, and even ‘‘this 
is vanity and a striving after wind.’’ The concluding section, 
5: 1-6:9, seems to advocate, as the best philosophy of life, to 
take things as they come, to be moderate, not to worry, and to 
avoid responsibilty ; but while this seems clearly the philosophy 
of the author, which he is recommending to his readers, and to 
which he devotes the greatest space, nevertheless, so far as a solu- 
tion of the quest for the permanent or ideal good is concerned, 
even this ‘‘also is vanity and a striving after wind.’’ 

So far we have a well-organized book, divided into seven sec- 
tions, carefully marked off, each section dealing with one topic. 
The rest of the book, however, constituting almost one half of 
the whole, is an unorganized series of expatiations on the insolu- 
ble puzzle of a life which ends nowhere but in sheol, and neither 
produces nor results in anything lasting, so that even its tempo- 
rary rewards are capricious and uncertain. It presents no new 
theme, but comes back often to one or other of the themes dis- 
cussed in the first half. In general it supports with new 
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examples and more material the philosophy of life set forth in 
section seven. Both of these divisions, however, as we have 
them, are parts of one book, the organized and the unorganized 
having been framed together in one frame. That frame consists 
of the theorem : ‘‘ ‘ Vanity of vanities,’ saith the preacher ; ‘ vanity 
of vanities, all is vanity,’’’ with which the book opens and 
closes, a cycle or cirele, in which the beginning and ending are 
the same, 1:2 and 12:8, the one succeeded and the other pre- 
ceded by a very beautiful and poetically elaborated passage. 
What precedes, 1:1, is a caption or title: ‘‘The words of the 
Preacher, the son of David, King in Jerusalem,’’ and not a part 
of the book itself. What succeeds, 12:9-12:14, is universally 
recognized as a later addition, attached probably to make the 
book more orthodox, and not part of the original work. 
“‘Vanity of vanities,’’ 1: 2-12: 8, constitutes a volume in itself. 

What is the cause of the curious division of that volume into 
two parts, one thoroughly and carefully organized in seven sec- 
tions, as shown above; the other an unorganized, invertebrate 
medley of reflections on the purposelessness of life? Had the 
original author collected a mass of material, and worked only a 
part of that into his scheme; then, failing for some reason or 
another to assimilate the remainder of the material, yet finding 
it too good to be lost, appended it in a lump after his seventh 
section, the doctrine of which it tends to support; or what is the 
reason for this curious inconcinnity of composition?? That I do 
not know; but I think that in the study of the book for critical 
purposes it is necessary to take into consideration the division to 
which I have here called attention, which seems to have been 
overlooked by every writer on Ecclesiastes. 

The last example which I have to present of the division of a 
book into sections according to a numerical scheme is the Gospel 
of St. Matthew. I have forgotten just what was the accident 
that attracted my eye to the division of the main body of St. 
Matthew’s Gospel into five sections by means of a catch phrase, 
which I noticed for the first time last winter. I was not hunting 
for trouble at the time. I was simply reading my Bible, when 
my attention was called to the fact that the same formula 

*It resembles a note book partly worked over. Here a proverb or an old 


saw, with a comment on it; here an instance from experience and a sug- 
gestion of its bearing and meaning; here a little fuller writing up. * 
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reappeared five times at certain fairly definite intervals, namely, 
7: 28-29. ‘‘And it came to pass, when Jesus had ended those 
sayings, the people were astonished at His doctrine, for He taught 
them as one having authority, and not as the seribes;’’ 11:1 
‘* And it came to pass, when Jesus had finished commanding His 
twelve Disciples, He departed thence to teach and preach in their 
cities ;’? 14:53 ‘‘And it came to pass, when Jesus had finished 
these parables, He departed thence;’’ 19:1 ‘‘And it came to 
pass, that when Jesus had finished these words, He departed 
from Galilee, and came into the borders of Judea beyond the Jor- 
dan; and great multitudes followed Him; and He healed them 
there ;’? 26:1 ‘‘And it came to pass, when Jesus had finished 
all these words, He said unto His Disciples.”’ 

The recurrence of these refrains has been noted, as, for 
instance, by Allen in his commentary on Matthew in the Inter- 
national Critical Series; but no emphasis has been laid upon it, 
nor, to the best of my knowledge, has the character of the pas- 
sages framed by these refrains been pointed out, or their relation 
in space and in content. They present, first of all, a progression 
in place. The first section is described as the teaching on the 
Mount (5:1). The second covers His mission in Capernaum 
(8:5) and about the Sea of Galilee (8:28, 9:35). The third 
extends a little further, into ‘‘their cities’? (11:1, 20,21). The 
fourth leads us into ‘‘His own country’’ (13:54), then into 
desert places (14:15), and country districts (14:34), even out- 
side of Jewish regions (15:21, 16:13), and so back at last to 
Capernaum (17:24). The fifth is located in Judea. Within 
themselves these sections have a curious uniformity of arrange- 
ment. The first section, chapters 5-7: 27, is entirely a section of 
teaching. The second section contains two chapters, 8 and 9, of 
miracles and teaching combined, ending with a chapter, 10, con- 
taining teaching only, the instruction of the Twelve. The third 
section, chapters 11-13 : 52, consists of two chapters of very short 
narratives, connecting miracles and teaching, followed by a sec- 
tion, 13 : 1-52, of teaching only, in the form of parables. Section 
four, chapters 13:54-18, comprises a longer mass, chapters 
13: 54-17, of miracles and teaching, connected with one another 
by a very brief narrative, with one chapter, 18, consisting 
entirely of teaching. Section five, chapters 19-25, is more homo- 
geneous, consisting through 23 of teaching, connected by a very 
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slight thread of narrative, with two chapters, 24 and 25, of teach- 
ing only. 

We have then a division into five sections by means of a eateh 
phrase, these sections assigned to different localities, according 
to a progressive scheme; the first and last of these sections con- 
sisting exclusively of teaching, the three intervening sections 
containing each a longer part of narrative, miracle and teaching 
combined, and a shorter part of teaching only. 

The systematic character of this scheme is unmistakable. It 
is evidently intentional, not a matter of chance. The Gospel, 
as a whole, however, consists not of five sections but of seven. 
To these five sections of teaching and miracles, connected by a 
brief narrative, were ultimately added, to make the Gospel, the 
story of Jesus’ birth and His call, and the story of His passion, 
crucifixion and resurrection. I presume that this ultimate 
arrangement in seven parts is intentional; but I should suppose 
that the arrangement in five sections is primary, and prior to 
the expansion into the seven. Indeed one is tempted to ask 
whether there was not an intentional following of the ancient 
fivefold division of the Law in this arrangement of Jesus’ 
teaching. 

All these cases of numerical divisions are so clear that once 
stated there can be no doubt about their existence. No one can 
fail to see them. The singular thing is that so evident a phe- 
nomenon should ever have been overlooked. 
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NUMBER OF LETTERS IN THE PENTATEUCH 


ALEXANDER Marx 
JEWISH THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF AMERICA 


The number of letters in each of the books of the Pentateuch 
is not found in any edition of a Masoretic Bible before Gins- 
burg’s. The latter derived his figures from his MS. 6, a compi- 
lation of the early part of the nineteenth century by one Simon 
Silberberg who intended to publish and collected subscribers for 
his work in 1828-1834.* 

Professor Blau* pointed out that there are very curious mis- 
takes in these numbers; to Leviticus exactly the same number 
of letters is given as to Genesis, and to Exodus 20,000 less than 
to any other book. He further proved their inaccuracy by com- 
paring these figures with the sum of those given to the weekly 
portions in the Masora. Ginsburg nevertheless repeats his 
incorrect statements in his new edition of 1908.2 Yet there is 
Masoretic information available on this point which has been 
overlooked by both scholars. Richard Simon in his Histoire 
Critique, book I, chapter XXVI, gives the data from a Bible 
MS. written in Perpignan 1300. The MS. he refers to is 
undoubtedly the one described as no. 7 of the Catalogue des MSS. 
Hébreux et Samaritains de la Bibliotheque Impériale, Paris, 
1866, formerly MS. Oratoire 5 and thus coming from the Library 
of the institution with which Simon was connected. For the 


*Ginsburg, Introduction to the Massoretico-Critical Edition of the 
Hebrew Bible, London, 1897, p. 762-5. Ib., p. 110-11, a specimen of Silber- 
berg’s method is given which shows that he followed to some extent the 
scheme given by Hartmann, Linguistische Hinleitung in die Biicher des 
A. T., Bremen, 1818, p. 133, which Hartmann thought to be that of the Old 
Masoretes. 

*J.Q.R., XVI, 359-60. 

*In the same way Ginsburg in the IV vol. of his Masora takes no cog- 
nizance of Blau’s proof (J.Q.R., VIII, p. 352 seq.) that Saadiah’s poem 
on the letters contains only the number of times they occur in Prophets and 
Hagiographa excluding the Torah. 
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sake of convenience I quote his words from the English transla- 
tion :* 

‘*T have nevertheless seen a Manuscript of Perpignan wherein 
was this part of the Massoret with several others. And that no 
one may doubt hereof I will set them down as I read them 
reckon’d up in this manuscript Copy. There are 12 Parscioths 
or great Sections in Genesis. There are 43 of those which are 
eall’d Sedarim or Orders. There are 1534 Verses, 20,713 
Words, 78,100 Letters, and the midst of this Book consists in 
these words, Ve al harveka tihieh, in Chap. 27, Ver. 40. There 
are five Points, (these are Points made on the top of some letters 
mention’d by S. Jerom.)* Exodus has 11 Parscioths, 33 Seda- 
rims, 1209 Verses, 63,467 Letters, and these words, Elohim Lo 
Tekallel, in Chap. 22. Ver. 27. are in the very middle of this 
Book. There are in Leviticus 10 Parscioths, 25 Sedarims, 859 
Verses, 11,902 Words, 44,989 Letters, and these Words, Vehan- 
nogea bibesar, in Chap. 15. Ver. 7. are the middle words. There 
are in Numbers 10 Parscioths, 33 Sedarims, 1288 Verses, 16,707 
Words, 62,529 Letters, and these words, Ve haia-is asher ebehar, 
in Chap. 17. Ver. 5. are the middle words. There are in Deu- 
teronomy 10 Parscioths, 31 Sedarims, 9055 Verses, 16,394 Words, 
54,892 Letters, and the middle words of this Book are ve Ascita 
Alpi Hadavar, in Chap. 17. Ver. 10.’” 


My attention was drawn to this quotation by a reference in an 
old, otherwise useless grammatical work by Georg Sharpe’ in 
which the number of letters is discussed in order to prove the 


‘A Critical History of the Old Testament. Written originally in French 
by Father Simon, Priest of the Congregation of the Oratory. And since 
translated into English, By a Person of Quality [R. Hampden]. London, 
1682, p. 162. He refers to the same MS. in chapter XXIII, p. 147, with 
the words: ‘‘I have seen a MS. which had 24 Books of the Bible which had 
been writ at Perpignan in the year 1300 in a neat Character.’’ 

* On the margin he adds the reference: Hieron. Quest. Hebr. in Gen. 

*° The Samaritans also have counted words and letters of their Pentateuch; 
see Hebraica, IX, 222-3; JBL., XXV, 40-2. 

*Two Dissertations: I. Upon the Origin, Construction, Division, and 
Relation of Languages. II, Upon the Original Powers of Letters; wherein 
is proved from the Analogy of Alphabets, and the Proportion of Letters, 
that the Hebrew ought to be read without Points. To which is added, The 
Second Edition, enlarged, of a Hebrew Grammar and Lexicon, without 
Points. By Gregory Sharpe, LL.D. London, 1751. 
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unreliability of the Masoretes. It is interesting to compare his 
method with that of Professor Blau’ who repeated the same 
investigation using as one of the three texts on which he bases 
his calculations the very edition consulted by Sharpe. As 
Sharpe’s book is not very common it may not be superfluous to 
reprint his words (p. 69-72) in full: 

‘‘The Masorets are said to have counted every letter in every 
book, and to have left us the exact number of times that each 
letter occurs throughout the Bible. It must have been very diffi- 
eult for them, not having the artificial arithmetic of the moderns, 
to manage very large numbers; and, to be sure, they did not 
imagine that any man would be so idle as to reckon them up 
after them, to prove the truth or falshood of their calculations: 
And if the proportion of some of their letters had been more 
accurately expressed, the reader would not have been troubled 
with the following supputation : 

‘*In the bible published by Desmarestz at Amsterdam, Anno 
1701, without points, each leaf contains four columns, each 
column 51 lines, and each line, at a medium, 21 letters; which 
is less than the truth. To determine the number and proportion 
of letters, I cast up four columns, in four different books. Part 
of the 27th chap. of Genesis, making a complete column, contains 
1110 letters; part of the 23d chap. of Jeremiah 1090; the book 
of Obadiah 1121. For a medium, if you add these numbers 
together, and divide the total by four, you have 1092, which is 
more than 21 letters to a line. After this I went through the 
bible, page by page, and allowed 21 letters for each line that I 
supplied, in order to make the number of lines in every column 
full 51, where the beginning of books, of chapters,.or of sections, 
occasioned any break or defect in the lines: Allowing also for 
six blank columns after the Pentateuch, for four blank columns 
between Kings and Isaiah, for six before the Psalms, and two 
at the end: And as some few pages of names and numbers did 
not contain 21 letters in each line, I reckoned them at 19 letters 
the line. On the whole, in this way of supputation, I deducted 
20 leaves, 1 column, and 18 letters from the 293 leaves there are 
in the whole book: And then multiplying the remainder by 4 
for the number of columns, and the product by 51 for the num- 

8 J.Q.R. VIII, p. 345-46. 
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ber of lines, and that again by 21 for the number of letters, the 
total came out 1,168,083; which, although it be less than the 
truth, is 352,803, more than 815,280, the number of the Masorets. 
And if you were to take away 400 columns, or 100 leaves from 
the 293 there are in the book, the remainder alone will exceed the 
Masoretic number by 11,532. Hence, to use the words of Bux- 
torf, Lueculenter perspicitur, quanta horum hominum fuerit 
industria, quam laboriosum studium, quantusque zelus, ut integ- 
ritatem vel in minimo APICE inviolatam’ conservarent. 

“Pere Simon says, he saw a manuscript at Perpignan in Spain 
(sic), in which there was an account of the number of letters 
contained in the Pentateuch, very different from that of Rabbi 
Saadia, which is called the Masoretiec number. In the Penta- 
teuch only, according to that MS. there are 303,977 letters. 
And if, according to my manner of computing them, you allow 
13 columns and the two blank columns after the Pentateuch, 
which belong to p. 75 and four lines, which is near the truth, and 
deduct this from the product of 75 & 4 & 51 X 21, you will have 
305,151 = the number of letters in the Pentateuch. This is 
1,174 more than in the MS. of Perpignan; but then it is as near 
as possible: For if I had allowed 50 instead of 51° for the number 
of lines, and 20 for 21, the number of letters in a line, the total 
would have come out 19,057 less than in the MS. If I had 
allowed 51 lines in a column, and only 20 letters to a line, the 
number would have been 13,357 less than in the MS. If I had 
allowed 21 letters to a line, and but 50 lines to a column, the 
number woud have been less than that of the MS. by 4,811. The 
difference therefore of 1,174 is not to be regarded. It is rather 
a proof that neither of the sums are very far from the truth; but 
which is nearest will not be readily determin’d by those, who 
know how difficult it is to sum up such a number of letters.’’ 

Sharpe comes back to this question in the preface to his Lexi- 
con p. 9-11 and here he gives some really valuable information 
as far as these minute questions are of interest. 


**T have lately received an account of the numbers taken by 
Meyer Cohen, a Jewish teacher, learned in his own language, 
under the direction and for the satisfaction of a gentleman 


®* Blau deducts four lines less and his result (ib. p. 346) is accordingly 
slightly different (305235). 
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skilled in the mathematic sciences, who required the sum of the 
letters to be taken or cast up in small parcels, verse by verse; 
which was done, and the entire sums are as follow: 
(31522) 

30513 (30419) 

28052...... (28148) 

27057...... (27055) 

26344 


(10616). .10623...... ey hes 


bce (21612) 

(18106) 

(17960) 

(15592) 
( 9873)... 9854 
( 4352).. 4257 
( 8616).. 8610 
( 3362).. 3350 


( 3975)... 
( 881).. 
4694 
( 2929)... 292 : : 
( 1038). . ; 
2198 2200) 
2105) 
( 1843) 
ae ( 1812) 
Total....... 304805 
The number of Letters in 
GOMPSIB. 6655 058 ess 78064 
Exodus 63529 
Eeviticus, ..55.620055..65 5s 44790 
Numbers «6 55853.650 52 63530 
Deuteronomy 54892 


3804805 

According to my account. .305151 
Difference only 
According to the MS. of 

Perpignan 303977 
Difference 

* For the sake of comparison I add in brackets the numbers of Silberberg 
as put together from Ginsburg’s Massorah by Blau (ib., p. 352-3). 
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Evidently Meyer Cohen did the same work which Silberberg 
repeated seventy years later and with very similar results. Con- 
siderable differences we only find in a few instances: with 9 
they amount to 40; with } to nearly 100; and with Fi to 900; 
in a few other instances differences amount to about 20. The 
only very large differences we find in reference to 3. Here 
Ginsburg gives the number 1634 while the number found by 
Cohen amounts to 26,344. Blau had pointed out the evident 
incorrectness of the former figure in this instance. But his simi- 
lar claims in reference to J } D0" are not substantiated by the eal- 
culations of Cohen. 
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NOTE ON LEPROSY IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 


J. DYNELEY PRINCE 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


In Lev. 13 and 14 the word FAY S' is used a number of times 
to denote a skin disease, the sufferers from which were tabi? 
according to the Hebrew Code. Common tradition has trans- 
lated this term as ‘‘leprosy’’ (meaning elephantiasis Grae- 
corum), and until comparatively recently this interpretation has 
not been questioned. The leprous character of APIW is now 
doubted by very high authority. Thus, Prof. Morris Jastrow, 
Jr., in his able treatise on the ‘‘So-called Leprous Laws of the 
Old Testament’ makes the folloming statement: ‘‘that FY W 
was never intended as a designation of leprosy (or elephantiasis 
Graecorum) is now so generally admitted as to require no 
further discussion. Indeed, there is no proof that the disease 
was known in Palestine in early days more than in Egypt, or in 
other parts of the near Orient.’’ Professor Jastrow adds: ‘‘If 
it (AY VW) had been known, it would certainly have been enu- 
merated among the diseases threatened as curses in Deut. 28: 27, 
where it is not mentioned.’’ It should be remarked in this con- 
nection, however, that there may really be an allusion to leprosy 
in this passage, as, if the athnah be omitted, the text reads: 
x55 Sain NO AWN DAN which may be rendered ‘‘the 
scabies of which thou canst not be cured,’’ an expression which 


*The stem }'.¥ probably means ‘strike down, overcome’ and is seen in 
Bab. cir’u snake, which biliteral root .¥ appears also in cararu ‘be hostile’ 
(cirru ‘foe’). The cognate stem appears in Ethiopic as yoy and Arabic 
sara‘a ‘strike to the ground.’ Its use in the O.T. to denote maculation or 
pustulation refers to the striking or attack of the disease. 

*The victims of Ny ¥ were driven outside the settlement; 2 K. 7, 3, 8, 
or, as in the case of the leper kings Uzziah and Jeroboam, had to live in 
separate dwellings; 2 Chr. 26, 20-2; 2 K. 15, 5. Such a regulation really 
proves the knowledge possessed by the Hebrew priests of the dangerous 
character of the malady. 

*Cf. also G. N. Miinch, die Zaraath der Hebr. Bibel, p. 145; Bennett’s, 
Diseases of the Bible, pp. 40 ff; Jay F. Schamberg, ‘‘The Nature of the 
Leprosy of the Bible,’’ Phila. Polyclinic, VII (1898), pp. 162-169, and 
Jastrow, op.-cit., notes 2 and 144 for remarks on these and other citations. 
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might be synonymous with the unclean FLY of Lev. 13 and 14. 
On the other hand, AY is actually included among the curses 
on the house of Joab in 2 8. 4: 29, and it appears 2 K. 5, passim, 
as the curse of Naaman the Syrian, while in 2 K. 15:5 Jeroboam 
was smitten with FY as a curse, and in 2 Chr. 26: 20-21, 
King Uzziah was similarly stricken. There is plenty of textual 
proof that MY S was regarded as one of the greatest of human 
ills, even if Deut. 28: 27 be omitted. 

This entire subject, although of considerable interest, is 
beclouded by some uncertainty and in this brief discussion it is, 
therefore, only possible to follow the lines of greater probability. 
It is much too generally assumed that ancient peoples could not 
make a correct diagnosis and particularly of so complicated an 
ailment as leprosy, the characteristic bacillus of which has 
become definitely known only within recent years. It must be 
remembered that the ancients often made very correct clinical 
observations of disease, as may be seen from many conclusions 
arrived at by Hippocrates, Galen and Avicenna. Bearing this 
principle in mind, and reading Lev. 13: 2-46, which deals with 
Hyp ys and its symptoms, one is tempted to think that this term, 
even if it did not denote exclusively what we now know as lep- 
rosy, at least included that dread disease. In other words, that 
while LYS could be and probably was used at a late date (Jas- 
trow, p. 401) of other eruptive maladies, it was also used to 
denote leprosy itself. It would be unreasonable to expect an 
exact terminology, as even today psoriasis may be known medi- 
cally as lepra. : 

Some years ago, being anxious to see leprosy at first hand under 
scientific auspices, the present writer visited the famous leper 
hospital at Bergen in Norway under the guidance of Dr. Krabbe, 
the local expert in the subject. After observing one hundred 
and eighty lepers, the writer under the supervision of Dr. 
Krabbe made notes of leprous phenomena with a view to an 
examination of the disease among ancient peoples. The main 
purpose of this investigation was merely to discover the recog- 
nized symptoms of leprosy, in order, if possible, to identify the 
disease in the Old Testament and the Cuneiform Inscriptions.* 

‘Tt is impossible as yet to identify leprosy in the Cuneiform Inseriptions, 
as the symptoms of diseases are not so clearly described as in the O.T. The 
Sumerian ideogram d(ID)-sig(PA), evidently to be read d-zag, or a-sag 
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The symptoms of leprosy have long been known; in fact, long 
before the leprous bacillus was separated microscopically. 

In the very first stages of the malady, the indications are often 
so obscure as to cause leprosy to be mistaken for at least seven 
other non-related diseases.° This confusion, however, is possible 
only in the very early stages of leprosy which quickly takes on 
its own well-defined form. Leprosy usually begins with a 
pateh-like lumpy rash which does not fade under pressure. The 
important point in this connection is that this initial eruption 
may entirely disappear and reappear after a leng interval, when 
the next and unmistakable form of the disease manifests itself, 
i. e., either tuberculation, or the appearance of the white skin 
(anaesthetic leprosy). It must be remembered in studying the 
Old Testament descriptions of My y that there are two forms 
of leprosy; viz., the tuberculosis or pustulating phenomenon, 
peculiar mostly to men, and the anaesthetic or snow white skin- 
decay, to which chiefly women are subject. Of the cases 
observed by the writer at Bergen, only two exceptions to this rule 
were pointed out by the physician, which is about the average 
proportion at the present time, viz., 1.1¢. Furthermore, a 
number of the Bergen cases were under medical surveillance, the 


(Semitized form asakku) which indicates a malady ‘‘ destroying strength’’ 
may have included leprosy, but it is by no means certain. It has been 
suggested that d-sig was assimilated to the usual azag ‘bright, shining’ 
and meant ‘shining sickness’ and hence ‘leprosy’(?). A-sig has also been 
identified with consumption (Ball, PSBA. 13, p. 103). It is probable that 
a-sig simply meant ‘strong (disease’); ef. esig = DAN, Delitzsch, Sum. 
Glossar, p. 36. A-sig is associated with the ailment nam-kud(TAR) ‘the 
cutting sickness,’ HT. No. 12, Col. 1, 45-47, where both ailments are called 
the malady ‘‘which never leaves a man’’ (ef. IV R. 16, 2 21-22 a). 
A-sig = asakku is usually used with margu ‘sick,’ i. e., the morbid disease. 
J. R. Proksch, Monatshefte fiir Praktische Dermatologie, 1891, p. 24, sug- 
gested that the incurable disease of the famous Gilgame’ was leprosy, but 
the allusion might equally well have been intended for some other malady, 
possibly syphilis. ; 

° These are: lupus, syphilis, erythema multiforme, multiple sarcoma (can- 
cerous), Raynaud’s disease, thrombo-phlebitis, to which Jews are said to 
be especially subject, and syringomychia (Monographic Medicine, V (1916), 
M. Howard Fussell, pp. 84-85). Jastrow’s contention that Ay WS was pso- 
riasis is not supported by the symptoms indicated in Lev. 13. Psoriasis 
(washerwoman’s itch) shows a red rash with pearly peeling scales and is 
not readily mistaken for leprosy. 
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physician being in doubt as to the leprous nature of the initial 
rash, a circumstance which strongly reminds one of the surveil- 
lanee prescribed in Lev. 13: 4-6, where a probation of fourteen 
days* was ordered in the ease of a suspicious ALY. 

Applying our modern knowledge of leprous symptoms to those 
indieated in Ley. 13, the following facts seem clear. First, that 
in Ley. 13:12-13, the priest was authorized to pronounce 
‘*elean’’ a patient over whose entire body the rash had spread, 
seems to show clearly that the ancient Hebrews were quite aware 
that this phenomenon was not characteristic of an ‘‘unelean’’ 
yyy i.e. of a real leprosy.* It must be supposed that the 
patients who were brought to the priest for inspection were all 
in the initial stage of some skin disease and the object of bring- 
ing them forward for observation was to ascertain whether the 
Hy wy was of the tabi variety; viz., leprosy. Secondly, one is 
struck by the statement in Lev. 14:3 that if the APU Yd 
(AV. plague of leprosy) was healed in the PS, the patient, 
evidently after due observation, was to be pronounced ‘‘clean.”’ 
This fading of the rash, while it might be peculiar to some other 
skin disease of a lighter variety, might equally well be a charac- 
teristic of genuine leprosy as indicated above under the symp- 


toms of real leprosy.* Thirdly, the swelling (ANY). the growth 
(FMDHD). and especially the bright spot (FWD) which, to be 
tabi, must be subcutaneous, indicated Lev. 13:2 as the symp- 
toms of a genuine FY, readily agree with the leprous initial 
rash just mentioned, both as to color and consistency. Fourthly, 
the test indicated Lev. 13:4, as to the appearance of a white 
swelling 39: also Lev. 13: 38-39) coincides with genuine lep- 


rous appearance. Fifthly, raw living (= °F) flesh, Lev. 13 :14—-17, 
and_ baldness (FY): Lev. 13:40-44, eruption on the head or 


*This probation of the O.T. may be negative evidence. The rule of 
segregation and observation may have been adopted to eliminate other skin 
maladies, whose eruptions might appear in the experience of the Hebrew 
priests during the indicated period (ef. below note 7). 

* The eruption in the initial stages of leprosy does not appear ail over the 
body. It is very significant that this fact was known to the Hebrews. 

8 All authorities are now agreed that the initial leprous rash may dis- 
appear; Monographic Medicine, V (1916), M. Howard Fussell, p. 92; 
Blakiston, Diseases of the Skin, 1893, p. 598, et al. 


3 
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beard ‘(J/33). Lev. 13 : 29-37, are all present in this disease. All 
the symptoms just noted seem to be those of the tuberculous or 
pustulating leprosy, but if we examine 2 K. 5: 27, where Naaman 
becomes IOWD PAYD ‘struck with AP like snow,’ and Ex. 
4:6, where the hand of Moses was stricken with a AP VW, also 
‘like snow’ (19U°D MY). these allusions appear to refer to the 
anaesthetic form of leprosy, rare in males. In this connection 
should be noted also, that in Nu. 12:10, a female (Miriam) 
becomes J9¥’°3 AY ISD ‘leprous as snow.’ 

To sum up, it seems probable then, in spite of the necessary 
absence of proof by modern medical methods, that the AP W 
described in Lev. 13, 14, and in the other passages just cited, was 
the curse” of real leprosy, as this AYU was evidently an ailment 
which strikingly corresponded in its symptoms to modern leprosy. 

Finally, the fact that the term ALY IS was also used to indicate 
maculation, due no doubt to mould, in houses (Salpeterfrass), 
or in garments, does not militate against the use of the word to 
denote the genuine chronie leprous state in human beings, but 
rather confirms the theory that FAY was the appropriate 
expression to indicate leprous conditions. 


° Some authorities now claim that leprosy is curable by the use of chaul- 
mugra oil, a vegetable oil expressed from the seeds of gynocardia odorata, 
an East Indian herb used also in the treatment of psoriasis and sealy 
eczema. 
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LE’IS HASIDEKA, DEUT. 33:8 


Max L. Mareouis 
DropsiE COLLEGE 


All commentators agree in pronouncing the construction harsh 
and obseure. The Gordian knot is cut by the emendation lé’is 
hasdeka or hdsadeka (Ball, Bertholet, Hummelauer, Ehrlich, 
Marti, Smend). As the text stands (the variants )VDM. 
‘TOM Kennicott are orthographic), the majority of exegetes, 
among them Driver and Steuernagel, take the second noun as 
an appositive to the first, while a minority, as Castalio, Stade, 
Dillmann, Konig, E. Meyer’ regard hdsideka as a genitive after 
18 in the construct state. Exception is taken to the former 
view on the ground that the first noun should have the article 
(la’ts) ; so Dillmann. Flier answers by recourse to the sparing 
use of the article in poetry. Konig knows better: the deter- 
mination is not effected by the possessive pronoun affixed to the 
attribute. We find béno ha-békor, ‘his eldest son,’ or béni 
békori, ‘my eldest son,’ ’et binka békoreka, ’et binka ’et iéhi- 
deka; nowhere ha-ben békoro, ete. If the construction were that 
of apposition, we should expect lé’iska (la)hdsideka. i with 
the masculine possessive suffix is found in the Bible only, 1 Kings 
20:20 in the phrase 745 ’iS0; in the Mishnah we encounter 713i 
kohen gadol, Iloma 1:7; Tamid 6:3. But ‘% (ha-)’élohim is 
frequent enough; Moses is so designated repeatedly, as in the 
first verse of this chapter, which of course is editerial. One 
might think that in addressing God Moses could be spoken of 
as “iska. I doubt it. For, though the phrase clearly signifies 
originally one possessed by ’élohim, specifically by ruh ’élohim 
(so Hélscher), yet the genitive is not what we call possessive ; the 
phrase is rather tantamount to “is "der (ruh) ’élohim bo. 
Hence ska would seem intolerable. 

According to the second view, hdsideka is interpreted as the 
genitive of possession, ‘belonging to thy hasid.’ We may imme- 


1 Wellhausen: ‘dem Manne deiner Freundschaft.’ It is not clear whether 
an emendation is implied. 
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diately dispose of the altogether untenable notion that hasid, 
‘elemens,’ ‘Getreuer,’ is an appellation of the Deity (Castalio, 
Stade) ; in the first place God himself is addressed (Rashi), and 
then hasid, though used predicatively (Jer. 3:12; Ps. 145:17; 
hence included among the seventy ‘Names’ of the Deity in 
Agadath Shir Hashirim, ed. Schechter, JQR., VI, 678), cannot 
be said to be an appellation of the Deity. Dillmann, Kénig, and 
E. Meyer take ’i§ collectively : ‘Mannen,’ the body of the Levites 
who are said to ‘belong to,’ ‘be descended from (fictitiously),’ 
God’s godly one, Moses (or Aaron; so Konig; then the descent 
need not be fictitious). The collective interpretation of ’is is 
shared by many commentators who support the first view men- 
tioned above. The proof that ’i§ may be used as a collective is 
derived from Isai. 21:9, where, however, the collective force 
inheres in the antecedent noun rekeb and is then transferred to 
the governing noun ’#5; but in particular from the well-known 
combinations *is Israel, 7 Judah, i$ Ephraim, ’is Tob, Is-sachar, 
71s Gad, the latter occurring on the Mesha Stone. I cannot 
understand how the phrase 7i§ hdsid Jahveh can at all be placed 
on the same footing with 775 Israel, ete. In the latter combina- 
tion the genitive is not of possession, ‘the men belonging to the 
body of Israel,’ but rather of explication (baiin of the Arab 
grammarians). In other words, "7s Gad means ‘the body of men 
constituting Gad,’ not ‘the body of men belonging to, or 
descended from, Gad.’ Accordingly, the noun serving as expli- 
cative must be a collective likewise, a tribe-name; only thus is 
the collective force imparted to the antecedent ’/s. 

Whether hdsideka be an appositive in the same case as 7i5 or 
an explicative genitive taking the place of an apposition, ’d 
must, grammatically speaking, denote an individual. Of course, 
18 is in the construct state. is hdsid Jahveh has its analogues in 
“élohe suri, 2 Sam. 22:3, for which we find ’eli suri in the par- 
allel passage, Ps. 18:3; halle résa‘im, Ezek. 21:34; ’anSe ha- 
tarim, 1 Kings 10:15; betulat bat Zion, 2 Kings 19:21; bene 
farise ‘ameka, Dan. 11:14; ’anse bine béliia‘al, Jud. 10: 22, con- 
trast ’dnasim béne béliia‘ al, Deut. 13:14; hence, despite ’anasim 
gtbore hail, 1 Ch. 5: 24, it is permissible to view 725 in 718 gibor 
hail, Ruth 2:1 as in the construct state. Note gébar tamim Ps. 
18:26. In our ease, because of lé-, this view is the only possible 
one. 
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I said that ’4§ denotes here grammatically an individual. We 
know the Hebrew idiom ’i§ sar ué-sofet, ’anasim ahim, *i5a(h) 
“almana(h), and the like, where normally the expletive is best 
left untranslated (comp. AV. Gen. 13:8 and contrast 2 Sam. 
14:5). Nevertheless, the poet indulged in the pleonasm, because 
18 ’élohim was in his mind. It is true, Aaron, as the interpreter 
of his brother, might be spoken of as his nabi(’), and Moses, as 
his inspirer, as ’€lohim; but ’iS ’élohim could scarcely be made 
to refer to Aaron. Hence the poet has Moses in mind. He 
thinks of him as the Levite par excellence, the one who was the 
originator of the Levitical functions. By his side and after him 
the whole tribe acts as he does; hence the transition from the 
singular to the plural in the sequel, to be resumed by the singular 
at the end; the commentators should not have troubled them- 
selves at all about this supposed difficulty. is hasid Jahveh is 
Moses, primarily for himself, then also as the leader of a like- 
minded body of men. 

Had the poet seen fit to consult one of us, we might have sug- 
gested to him: lé’i3 sodeka, which is the only exact Hebrew 
rendering of Wellhausen’s ‘dem Manne deiner Freundschaft,’ 
to the man ’dSer ‘amad bésod Jahveh, who was ne’éman békol 
beto. But he chose to coin his own phrase. The hdsidut of 
Moses is apparently exemplified by the relative clauses following. 
Both verbs (nisa(h), rib) must be taken in bonam partem, in 
terms of commendation. So the Targum and Sifre by true 
instinct ; so also the Peshita and probably Symmachus. If there 
be any difficulty about the second verb, there is certainly none 
about the first, Isai. 51:22 will serve as an example. It still 
implies that Moses had a rib with a third party and that he was 
vindicated by the Deity. That squares with the account in Num- 
bers, though not in every detail; it simply shows that ‘the sin 
of Moses’ is an afterthought. The Hebrew construction will 
hardly support E. Meyer’s reconstructed myth, according to 
which Moses wrestled with the Deity like a second Jacob and 
won the divine oracle, the Urim and Thummim. The Midrash 
speaks of Moses wrestling with the angels, when he stormed 
heaven and snatched the Torah. So the myth is plausible 
enough; only it is not borne out by the Hebrew. 

We must fall back principally upon nisa(h) as pointing to the 
manner in which hdsidut manifests itself. Just as Israel tests 
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the Lord to find out whether the Lord is among them or not (Ex. 
17:7), so the Lord tests Israel to know whether he will walk in 
his law or not (16:4), whether he will keep his commandments 
or not (Deut. 8:2; see also Jud. 2:22; 3:4), whether they love 
the Lord their God with all their heart and with all their soul 
(Deut. 13:4). The purpose is most comprehensively stated 
Deut. 8:2: lada‘at ’et ’aSer bilbabka, comp. 2 Ch. 32:31: lada‘at 
kol bilbabo. The Psalmist prays that the Lord may put him to 
the test (bahan, see Targum and Syriac in our passage ; nisa(h)), 
assay (saraf) his reins and heart (Ps. 26:2). His heart will 
be found pure (51:12) as gold (zahab tahor frequently). Just 
as he is certain of his justification (miSpat) because he conducts 
himself with straightforwardness (holek bétwmo), with a heart 
straight (iasar, 2 Kings 10:15, with no ups and downs, such as 
characterize leb ‘akob, Jer. 17:9 LXX; the opposite of ‘akob is 
misor, Isai. 40:4), free from turns and twists (‘ikésut, ‘akmo- 
met, Berak. 59a, requiring straightening out, paSat, ib.), wholly 
devoted, loyal (Salem frequently ; free from duplicity, leb waleb, 
Ps. 12:3, the opposite of kol lebab), faithful (ne’éman, of 
Abraham, summing up the result of all the tests to which he was 
put, comp. ubékulam nimsa(’) Salem, Abot derabbi Nathan, e. 
33), so he invites the divine test because he has had before his 
eyes, was constantly guided by, the Lord’s hesed and walked 
in his ’émet. The two are repeatedly collocated. It is needless 
to go through the ramifications of meaning of the word hesed or 
to speak of the difficulty which translators have with it. ‘The 
virtue that knits together society’ (Robertson Smith), whether 
we call it kindliness, or merey, or grace, shows itself in devotion 
born of affection or implicit trust (Jer. 2:2). It reveals the 
superficiality of our grammarians and lexicographers when they 
waver between the active and passive signification of hasid, now 
comparing kasir (‘reaper,’ Isai. 17:5) and pakid, now sakir and 
’asir. The adjective is clearly denominative, hasid is ’i§ hesed 
(comp. ’anSe hesed, Isai. 57:1), just as sa‘ir, ‘hairy,’ is the 
same as ba‘al se‘ar Nedarim 30b (in 2 Kings 1:8 the phrase is 
tantamount to ba‘al ’aderet sc‘ar). Micah 7:2; Isai. 57:1; 
Ps. 12:2 are the three passages in which lament is made for the 
disappearance of that class of men, the ’anSe hesed, the hasid. 
In each case a different synonym is used in the parallel clause: 
sadik, iasar, ’Emunim (‘faithful ones,’ not ‘faithfulness’; comp. 
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2 Sam. 20: 19: sélume ’émune Israel, of the good old time, ‘schleet 
und recht.’) The qualities of the hasid manifest themselves in 
justice, uprightness, faithfulness. The goi lo(’) hasid is par- 
alleled by 18 mirma(h) wéaula(h) (Ps. 43:1). The plural, 
hdasidim, which occurs only in the Psalter (also in the Psalm of 
Hannah, 1 Sam. 2:9 kere; also Prov. 2:8) ‘and chiefly, if not 
entirely, in late Psalms,’ are, to judge from parallel expressions, 
the faithful ones, those that love the Lord, that turn unto him 
with their heart (85:9 LXX), that make a covenant with him 
over sacrificial feasts, and the hasid is the trusting servant of the 
Lord. Priests and hdsidim are juxtaposed Ps. 132: 9, 16. 
Here, in Deuteronomy, the term is applied to the first priest, 
Moses, and through him to the priestly tribe Levi. Where 
others lacked faith, their devotion faltered not. 

Were I of those who are ready with ‘Maceabeanizing’ all 
sorts of portions of the Old Testament, in the Psalter, in- the 
Prophets, and elsewhere, I might be tempted to pronounce the 
whole Levi blessing in Deut. 33 a Maceabean interpolation. The 
‘Blessing of Moses’ is placed by the majority of critics in the 
times and surroundings of Jeroboam II. Now, according to 
1 Kings 12:31; 13:33, Jeroboam I, after the separation, 
appointed priests from among the mass of the people, ‘such as 
were not of the children of Levi,’ at the high places, and as it 
would seem from 12:32, also at Bethel. The account, of course, 
is post-Deuteronomic, post-Josianie (see ch. 13); the Deuteron- 
omie point of view manifests itself in viewing as a sinful contra- 
vention of the law what was regarded as perfectly lawful in the 
times antecedent to the reformation of Josiah. The crities 
accept the fact of the non-Levitical priesthood in northern sane- 
tuaries; though, to effect.a compromise with the narrative of 
the institution of the Levitical priesthood at Dan in the person 
of a descendant of Moses, Jud. 18 (according to verse 30 it 
remained in the family until the captivity of Israel), it is said 
that the non-Levites were employed by the side of the Levites. 
Kittel finds in 2 Ch. 11: 13 ff. so much truth that certain Levitical 
families, refusing to fall in with Jercboam’s policies, emigrated 
to Judah. How then, we ask, could an Israelitish writer, as the 
author of Deut. 33:8 ff. does, vest priestly functions, such as 
manipulating the sacred oracle, judging and teaching, and min- 
istering at the altar, in the tribe of Levi? One more point. 
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Verse 9 unmistakably refers to the golden calf incident and to 
the part taken by the tribe of Levi at the command of Moses in 
exterminating the idolaters as narrated in Exodus 32 (com- 
pare also Deut. 10: 8 ‘at that time’; the verse obviously connects 
with v. 5). The golden ealf story is evidently a persiflage on 
the northern worship so ruthlessly attacked by Hosea; if then 
the narrative makes it a point to connect the institution of Levi 
as a priestly tribe with the extermination of the golden calf wor- 
shippers, it would follow that in the North, at the royal sanetu- 
ary at Bethel for instance, the priesthood was not recruited from 
the tribe of Levi. The poet who penned the ‘Blessing of Moses’, 
to judge from v. 17, has no scruples about picturing Ephraim 
as a young bullock, possessing horns of immense size, with which 
it butts the remotest nations. Hence, it is conceivable that he 
might not be among the iconoclasts objecting to the use of that 
very symbol in Joseph’s sauctuary. Now read verse 11. ‘Bless, 
Jahveh, his hail, and accept the work of his hands; smite through 
the loins of them that rise up against him, and of them that 
hate him, that they rise not again.’ hail cannot possibly mean 
here ‘substance, wealth’ (so Sifre) ; it may mean ‘foree, army’ 
or simply ‘might’ in the sense of ‘ability, efficiency.” The 
priests are spoken of as gibore hail méle(’)ket ‘abodat bet 
ha-’élohim, 1 Ch. 9:13; comp. similarly of the Levites 26:8. 
Following out Wellhausen’s observation with regard to saba(’), 
how it originally denotes ‘military service’ and is then reduced 
in P to the meaning of ‘Levitical service,’ we might see in the 
use of hail here to indicate not strength for battle, but efficiency 
for Levitical service, an indication of late times, of the period of 
P and the Chronicler. The second half of the verse which 
speaks of enemies does not look as if it had in mind ordinary 
opponents who disputed the spiritual rights of the Levitical 
priests. At what time, then, were the descendants of Levi beset 
by warring enemies if not at the period of the Maccabees? The 
Maccabees, moreover, belonged to the division of Jehoiarib, 
which means ‘Jahveh contendeth.’ It might be assumed that 
the ‘poet in verse 9b plays on that name: téribehu. Into the. 
Maccabean situation fits the appellation hasid which became the 
party name of those who resisted Hellenization. Pseudo-Jona- 
than understands by the enemies Ahab and the false prophets 
who opposed Phineas-Elijah; but also the adversaries of John 
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the highpriest (see Rashi and the midrashie sources adduced by 
Berliner). 

The plea for a Maccabean interpolation would be seductive 
enough. But Jud. 18 with its Levitical priesthood at Dan 
remains unimpeachable. The iconoclast Hosea disparagingly 
alludes to the priests ministering to the calves of Bethel as 
kémarim (see Zeph. 1:4; 2 Kings 23:5; Elephantine papyrus 
No. I). But in chapter 4 (the emendation at the end of verse 
4 is ingenious but nevertheless unconvincing) the prophet, 
in upbraiding the venal and unworthy priesthood of his day 
(Micah and others do the same for Judea), shows unmistakable 
knowledge that the priestly order rests upon divine institution. 
‘Because thou hast rejected the knowledge (of God), I will 
reject thee, that thou shalt be no priest to me.’ Rejection 
(ma’as) is the counterpart to bahar; comp. Jer. 33:24. 
Accordingly, the ancestors of Hosea’s contemporaries in the 
priesthood were once elected to be priests (lékahen). Of course, 
that does not say that they were Levites. Yet, in the sense given 
the term by Wellhausen they were Levites. And that squares 
with the ancient accounts in Deuteronomy and the pre-Deuter- 
onomie sources. Hosea shows himself well-versed in the ancient 
sagas. He puns on the name Israel (12:4) and, it seems, pur- 
posely makes use of rib (verse 3). May not the use of the verb 
rib in 4: 4 likewise be a play upon some such narrative as under- 
lies Deut. 33:92 And may not the conjecture be advanced that 
the priesthood at Bethel went by the name of Jehoiarib and that 
the Maccabean family, which lived in obscurity far from the eapi- 
tal, had recruited itself from the scattered elements of the older 
Israelitish branches? We know that Zadok supplanted Ebi- 
athar who belonged to the Elide family at Shiloh, and that in 
the passage 1 Sam. 2:27 ff., though the abiding priesthood is 
promised to Zadok, the election (bahar . . lékohen) to the priest- 
hood is vested in the bet ’ab from which Eli was sprung. We 
may therefore rest content with the Israelitish origin of the Levi 
pericope. The priesthood was apparently beset by opponents. 
If it had opposition, it must itself have provoked it by placing 
itself athwart certain other movements or institutions. The 
hierarchical tendencies of the priesthood, which developed their 
full strength between Ezra and the rise of the Maccabees, that 
is when the country was politically under foreign dominion and 
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its autonomy was of the spiritual or cultural kind, the tenden- 
cies in the direction of centralizing the guidance of the people 
must have been asserted against the politically autonomous state 
at a very early period. So soon as a state was created, as under 
the Maccabeans, the secular power absorbed the priestly, domi- 
nated it; and under Herod and the Herodians the highpriest 
Was a mere puppet in the hands of the ethnarch. Apparently in 
Israel a similar process took place. Ahab and the Omrides were 
intent upon building up a secular state; the prophets appeared 
as the troublers of Israel; it is they who undermined the state; 
and the priests, as Wellhausen puts it, always profit, by the 
legacy of the reforming prophets. The arm of the state, of 
the king, was heavy upon them. Religion as represented by the 
Levitical priesthood made opposition to the secular tendencies 
of the state which would hold it in cheek. (These movements 
and counter-movements have not ceased yet.) Hosea may have 
had reasons enough to find fault with the priests as he knew 
them; but he never disputed their right to ascendency based 
upon divine election. The kingship was to him and to the 
prophets in general a heathen institution, given in divine anger. 
The poet of Deut. 33 is nationalist enough to rejoice in Israel’s 


victorious position; but the spiritual leadership in that state he 
would accord to Levi. He would have it as in the days of Moses 
when Jahveh was King and the propliet-priest his hasid, his 
devoted servant. 
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Il SAMUEL 23: 6-7 


These two verses contain unmistakably deep-rooted corrup- 
tions, which render their meaning uncertain. In consequence 
translators and commentators from the earliest times to the pres- 
ent day have ventured all manner of hypothetical and uncertain 
emendations, too many to be recounted in a brief notice. 

It is clear that in the poem or psalm the author contrasts the 
righteous ruler and the beneficent and productive effects of his 
reign, and his consequently happy state, with the uselessness of 
the unrighteous and their eventual destruction. Cf. Psalm 1. 
V. 4 seems to liken the righteous king to the warm, life-giving 
sun, which causes the herbage to sprout forth from the earth. 
Verses 6-7 by contrast liken the unrighteous to the unproductive 
and almost useless thorns of the wilderness. 

I believe that one main difficulty lies in insufficient apprecia- 
tion of the point of comparison of the unrighteous with thorns. 
Thus H. P. Smith says (International Critical Commentary, 
Samuel, 383), ‘‘The worthlessness of the thorns is seen in the 
fact that no one cares to gather them.’’ In contrast to this I 
recently came across the following interesting passage, which 
suggests a simple and very plausible explanation of these two 
verses: ‘‘One does not have to go far to reach the wilderness. 
It is any uncultivated place. It is the pasture for flocks, the 
wild of rocks and short, thorny bushes. The thorns are gathered 
every other year to build fires in the lime-kilns, where the abun- 
dant lime-rock of the country is burned. When the men gather 
them for the lime-kilns the thorns are piled in great heaps with 
heavy stones on them to hold them down. When needed the 
heap is pierced with a long pole and carried over the shoulder 
as on a huge pitchfork’’ (Elihu Grant, The Peasant of Palestine, 
35f.). From this it appears that the thorns of the wilderness 
are gathered every other year to be burned in great fires, and 
that, for obvious reasons, they are not taken in the bare hand. 
but are carried on and handled by means of long poles. 
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Now the suggestion of H. P. Smith, that M’°¥' NO "Dat the end 
of v. 5 should be transferred to the beginning of v. 6 with a slight 
emendation there, has been generally accepted, as also the read- 
ing 73% for 33%, and also the omission of N3U*3 at the end of 
v.7. Inv. 7 N52 is very difficult, if not altogether impossible, 
and the suggested emendations, many of them very radical, have 
been as numerous as the translators and commentators them- 
selves. Therefore one additional proposed emendation, far 
slighter than the majority, may not be amiss. For NOD’ I 
would read N°>’ (or i195"), and make this verb a denominative 
from 93. in the sense of ‘‘to be equipped (with an instrument 


or utensil).’’ I must admit that I have been unable to find the 
word used in this sense in any Semitic language; yet I cannot 
help feeling that the form and meaning are not far-fetched nor 
impossible. I would suggest therefore the following reconstruc- 
tion of the two verses, with only a very limited, in fact quite the 
minimum, number of. textual emendations : 


p93 7379 7/12 5393 193 IMDS? NPD 
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But the unrighteous are not productive ; 

They are like the thorns of the wilderness altogether. 
For they cannot be taken by the hand; 

And if a man would handle them, 

He must be equipped with iron or a wooden pole. 
And in fire they must be burned. 


For S$" in the sense, ‘‘to cause to sprout,’’ ‘‘to be pro- 
ductive,’’ without a directly expressed object, ef. Deut. 29:22; 
just as the thorns of the wilderness are unproductive, yield no 
fruit of immediate use and value, so, too, the unrighteous; and 
in direct contrast to the productiveness and beneficence of the 
righteous ruler, v. 4. 

‘‘They cannot be taken by the hand’’; just as the thorns of 
the wilderness cannot be handled freely, but wound the hand 
that touches them, so, too, the unrighteous. 77’ used imper- 


sonally, unless we should read wT? - 
rT 
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‘* And in fire they must be burned’’: hardly a reference to the 
late, theological conception of the fires of Gehenna as the end of 
the unrighteous, but rather still the comparison with the thorns. 
Just as these are good for nothing but to be burned, and leave 
naught behind but useless ashes, so, too, the unrighteous are fit 
for nothing but to be consumed and leave naught behind them. 
Thus the comparison of the unrighteous with the thorns of the 
wilderness runs through the entire two verses, and brings out 
most graphically the contrast with the righteous king of the first 


half of the poem. 
: JULIAN MORGENSTERN 
Hebrew Union College 


HINNOM AND KIDRON 


In the prototype of Gehenna, Heb. gé-hinném (cf. RE* 6, 
421; 12)? Hinném is generally supposed to be a proper name. 
Both the Valley of Hinnom and the Kidron valley seem to have 
been ancient burial-grounds. According to 2 K 23:6 the graves 
of the children of the people (i. e. the common people; cf. Jer. 
26:23) were in the Kidron valley, and @ has for the Valley of 
Hinnom in Jer. 2:23; 19:2.6 the rendering zodvévdpiov, a 
burial-place for many (cf. 2 Mace. 8:4 and IJG*® 308, n. 2). 
In Jer. 31:40 we find after wé-kol ha-‘émq, the whole Valley 
(of Hinnom) the addition hap-pégarim ué-had-dasn, the dead 
bodies and the offal (JBL 35, 322, below). The explanation 
given in GK § 127, g, is unsatisfactory; we must insert before 
hap-pégarim the preposition ‘im, with — despite; ef. ‘im-zé, 
Neh. 5:18 and Arab. md‘a hidé (WdG 2, 164, D). 6 has 
€€ éxXextov AGwv, and é€ may be a mistake for év (cf. cai év rocovrTw 
mAnOa, in summa copia; Heb. bé-kol zét, GB** 80°, below). 
According to Cornill @ may have read dbanim for désanim, 
and bahirim for pégarim (for the confusion of b and p ef. JBL 
35, 280). It should, of course, be dbanim bahirét, but bahtirot 
may have been written bahir’ (JBL 34, 81). Has-séremét (G6 
acapypof) might be explained to mean dumps — places of deposit 
for offal and rubbish; it could be a transposition of Sémerét or 
sémarot, a feminine form of sémarim, lees, dregs (JSOR 1, 91, 
1. 5) in the sense of waste or worthless matter, sweepings, refuse ; 


1 For the abbreviations see vol. 36 of this JourNaL, p. 75. 
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but it is better to read has-sérefét foliowing G» & 7a éurvpiopo 
Tov xeydppov Kedpov = HM bé-Sadmét Qidroén in 2 K 23:4 (ZAT 
26, 306). We need not emend: bé-misréfot (cf. 4 mpa = 
mupkaid, Lat. ustrina, bustum, also German Brenneret, e. g. Kalk- 
brenneret = lime-kiln). In Is. 9:4, on the other hand, we must 
read cérefa instead of sérefa (JBL 37, 228; AJP 40, 70). 

In the pre-Exilic period heathen images and altars were repeat- 
edly cast into the Kidron valley and burnt there (cf. 1 K 15:13; 
2 K 23:4.6.12; 2 Chron. 15:16; 29:16; 30:14). The flaming 
pyres with the dead bodies of the apostate Jews, on which the 
Maccabees feasted their eyes when they went to worship JHvH in 
the Temple, were in the Kidron valley between the Temple hill 
and Mount Olivet (contrast JBL 27, 47). Worshipers on the 
Temple hill could not have seen the corpses in the Valley of 
Hinnom south of Jerusalem. Is. 66: 23.24 is an appendix which 
was added c. 153 B. c. (cf. AJSL 19, 135). The Kidron valley 
is also called the Valley of Jehoshaphat (JAOS 34, 412). The 
Jews as well as the Christians and the Mohammedans of Pales- 
tine believe that the Last Judgment will be held in the Kidron 
valley, and it is the dearest wish of every Jew to find a grave 
there. EB 2662 states that the whole of the left bank of the 
Kidron opposite the Haram, far up the W side of the Mount of 
Olives, is covered with the white tombstones of the Jews. 

Qidron may be an ancient word for xonrhpov, cemetery; it 
may be a transposition of rigdén from the stem ragad which 
means in Arabic to sleep (syn. néma). We find in Arabie also 
the transposed form dqrada = sikana, to rest; dgrada ila, to 
submit (ddlla ua-xdda‘a, tatamana ua-taudda‘a). Arab. rdqdah 
denotes the time between death and resurrection; médrqad sig- 
nifies resting-place, grave. In Syriae this stem has the seecond- 
ary connotation to mourn and also the privative meaning to 
dance (originally to cease mourning, leap for joy, Arab. 
raqadén) so that Keel. 3: 4>, ‘et séféd ué-et réqéd is translated 
in $: zabna lé-marqédi ué-zdbnd la-méraqgadi. Terms for 
to mourn mean also to be soiled, dusky, dark ;? cf. Lat. squalore 


* Arab. dsdafa, to be dark (and to become light) is a transposition of 
Assyr. sapddu, to mourn, lament. In Syriac sappid signifies, not to lament, 
but to wring the hands. Arab. dsdafa means also to sleep (syn. nama). 
Arab. sdfada has the meaning to leap = to cover, copulate with. Another 
transposed doublet is Arab. idfdssa, to be very dark of face. 
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sordidus and Assyr. marsu, soiled, with the feminine marustu, 
distress, grief, which corresponds to the Syr. rdmsda, Arab. sémar, 
dusk, evening (JHUC, No. 306, p.7). Arab. gddira, to be soiled, 
is a transposed doublet (cf. AJSL 32, 64; JBL 35, 158). It 
may be an Aramean loanword. We have a similar transposition 
in Assyr. digaru, pot = Syr. qgidrd, which means originally 
black; ef. The pot calls the kettle black and our crock which 
denotes not only pot, but also the black matter collected from 
combustion on pots or kettles, and then smut in general (contrast 
BA 1, 69; JHUC, No. 306, p. 25). We can hardly assume that 
Qidrén means dirty place (dumping-ground) or place of mourn- 
ing; ef. Lagarde, Onomastica Sacra (1887) p. 85, 1. 23: Cedron 
tristis moeror sive dolor. 

Hinnom is the infinitive Nif‘al of nim, to sleep, which is used 
of the sleep of death (Arab. sinatu-’l-fanad’t) in Ps. 76:6 and 
Nah. 3:18 (cf. ZDMG 61, 287 and 281, 1.15; JBL 26,12). For 
the reflexive hinném ef. French se coucher, Greek xopaoba, 
etvaleo Oa, xataxriverOa, xoraLeoOaun and Assyr. utilu = nutahhulu, 
from na’aélu = Heb. nahdl, a synonym of rabécu, caldlu (ef. 
GB** 684) and sakdpu*® = Heb. sakab, to lie down (AJSL 22, 
195). In Syriac both the active and the passive participles sakib 
and Sékib,* laid to rest, signify buried, dead, and the Ittaf‘al 
(ZDMG 69, 565) itténih, he rested, is used especially of sleep 
and death: itténih ‘aldu(hi) sélamé means he is dead, peace be 
on him; ef. also the passive participle of the causative, ménah 
nafséh, whose soul is at rest, 1. e. dead. Béné hinném (2 K 
23:10, Kétib; cf. GY ye Bave Evvop in 2 Chron. 33:6 and J 
vallis filiorum Ennom in Josh. 18: 167) is a phrase like béné 
nekar, strangers, lit. sons of foreignness, and corresponds to 
oi KowpnOevres OF of Kexorunpevor in the NT. If Hinném were a proper 
name, the variants béné-hinném or ben-hinném would be strange. 
The fact that both Gé-hinném and Qidrén mean resting-place 
explains why the two valleys are often confounded; e. g. Ibn 


®This stem appears in Arabic as bdkasa (ef. JBL 36, 141, n. 4) = 
qahara, gdlaba, Assyr. sakép zé’eri, to lay an enemy to the ground, over- 
throw him. 


or murrdqqad) instead of 36kéb (JBL 36, 78). In modern Arabic, zdddar 
means to put to sleep with opium. 
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Batiitah (vol. 1, p. 124 of the Paris edition) says that the Valley 
of Gehenna was east of Jerusalem (cf. JHUC, No. 306, p. 12). 


Paut Haupt 
Johns Hopkins University 


HEB. MO‘EC, COUNSEL 


I pointed out in JBL 35, 289 (cf. ibid. 291) that we must read 
in the Maceabean passage Zech. 9:5: wé-dbad mélk me-‘ Akka, 
counsel will perish from Accho, 7. e. Aeccho will be at her wits’ 
end (cf. German ratlos). Similarly we must read in the illus- 
trative quotation Mic. 4:9 (Mic. 4): Hd-mélk én-bak, im-mé‘ dgék 
abdd, Hast thou no counsel, art thou at thy wits’ end? 2 e. Art 
thou in despair? For mdo‘é¢, plur. md‘ecdt ef. GK, § 87, p. 
The reading mdlk, king, instead of melk, counsel, is due to Jer. 
8:19. M has id‘é¢ instead of mé‘é¢. The omission of the initial 
m of mo‘éc after the preceding im may be due to haplography, 
and the initial 7 may be dittography of the following wu (ef. 
Mic. 74, »). Instead of MM im-i6'dcék abdd, Is thy counselor 
gone? & has the plural: au malokdik(?) wbdd(vi). But 6 
renders: 7 4 BovAn cov dzodero. We find BovAy = 16°é¢ for 
mo‘é¢ also in Prov. 11:14 and Is. 9:5. BovdAy, of course, may 
mean both counsel and council. For i6‘é¢ = mé‘ée we must 
bear in mind that in the old Hebrew script the resemblance 
between i and m is greater than it is in the square character. 

Prov. 11:14 should be translated: Without policy a people 
will fall (7. e. come to ruin and destruction) but victory (cf. 
24:6) lies in much counsel. For in the multitude of counselors 
we would expect bé-rob id‘dcim (ef. 15:22). Moreover, many 
counselors do not bring success: too many cooks spoil the broth. 
In 24:6 G (pera xapdias Bovdevrxys) read leb i6°é¢ instead of 
rob 10° éc, but in 11:14 @ has owtnpia Sé vrdpye ev toAAH BovdAg, 
% salus autem ubi multa consilia, and 24:6: et erit salus ubi 
multa consilia sunt. T has bé-sig‘’a dé-milkanita (milkatnata 
is a seribal error) in 11:14 (® bé-milkd@ saggi’a) and bé-sug‘a 
dé-mulkand (& bé-sig’a dé-milkd) in 24:6. Grecus Venetus, 
on the other hand, renders in 11:14: é wAnOea BovdAevrod. 

Tahbilét (cf. tahbilét lebdb, Sir. 37:17) means originally 
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complications, intrigues, plots (cf. Prov. 12:5) or schemes; then 
also regularly formulated plan, system of measures, policy, so 
that it is synonymous with ‘e¢d, political program or platform 
(Mic. 31, n. 15). Politik was given as one of the meanings of 
tahbulét by Ziegler (1791) p. 66, below, and Michaelis (1778) 
rendered in Prov. 11:14: Regierungskunst. It is not a nautical 
term derived from hébél, mariner, which means originally leng- 
shoreman, coastlander, being the participle of a denominative 
verb derived from habl, coast-line (cf. Syr. hébil amma, coast- 
land, maritime district). Smend’s rendering Steuersignal 
(Sir. 35:16) is unwarranted; contrast Strack’s edition (1903) 
p. 73. The primary connotation of the stem habal is to twist, to 
weave, interwine. Our strand means both shore and a number 
of yarns twisted together (German Stréhn). For hébél in Prov. 
23:24 see JBL 36, 80. 

We find BovAy = i6°é¢ for mo‘ é¢ also in Is. 9:5 (538 B. c.) 
G peyadyns Bovdjs ayyedos did not read mal’ak ‘eca gédéla, as 
Duhm supposes, but combined el of the phrase él-gibbér with 
the preceding pel’-id‘ée¢. We must read él-gibbérim, dbi-id‘d, 
leader (cf. Ezek. 31:11) of warriors, father of the people, lit. 
assembly, congregation (iad = wa‘d = ‘eda; ef. Mic. 51, n. §). 
Vogel added in his edition of Grotius’ Annotationes (1775) : 
pater patriae, and Michaelis (1779) rendered: Vater des 
Volks auf ewig. The plural gibbérim was written gibbori’ (JBL 
34, 81; AJSL 32, 74) and the i after the r dropped out through 
haplography (Mic. 74, o; JBL 34, 59, 1.13). Pel’-16*é¢ is a 
corruption of mufldé-mé‘é¢, wonderful in counsel (cf. the post- 
Biblical mufla bét-din). @ has mafli ‘eed, giving wonderful 
counsel (cf. Is. 28:29; JHUC, No. 163, p. 89). The omission 
of the initial mu (written plene) after the preceding Sémé is due 
to haplography. The new-born Davidie scion, Zerubbabel (OLZ 
12, 67; Mic. 48, below; JBL 35, 283, below) will be not only 
wonderful in counsel, 7. e. a great statesman, but also a leader of 
warriors, 7. €. a great general, or, as Tennyson said of the Duke 
of Wellington: 

Great in council and great in war, 
Foremost captain of his time. 


Cf. AJP 40, 70; JBL 37, 230; below; The Monist, vol. 29, p. 301. 


Paut Haupt 
Johns Hopkins University 
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THE ETYMOLOGY OF ‘6R, SKIN 


Heb. ‘ér, skin, is identical with Arab. ‘durah, pudendum, 
which we have in Hebrew in the transposed form ‘drud. The 
stem ‘ur appears in Heb. ‘érém, naked, more correctly ‘irém 
for ‘6rém (ef. Mic. 76; JAOS 34, 416). In mé‘éréhém (Hab. 
2:15) the 6 is due to dittography of the r (JBL 35, 288, below) : 
the correct form is ma‘réhém (ef. Nah. 3:5 and Arab. md‘ran, 
plur. ma‘drin). This reading was suggested by Wellhausen. 
In Assyrian we find both tru (from a stem medie uw) and uré 
(from a stem tertiew uw or i). Also the form tiru may be derived 
from a stem tertie infirme: tru may stand for urru, urwu or 
urtu (ef. Arab. ‘uridn, naked, ‘triah, nakedness) just as we 
have binu, child = bunnu = bunitu; or cimu, thirst = cummu, 
cum’u; situ, sm = xittu, xit’u; cilu, rib = ¢illu, ¢il’u, cila‘u; 
zéru, seed = zaru, zarru, zarfu (SFG 11; BAL 90.92; AG? 
50, e). The primary connotation of both ‘dr, skin, and ‘drué, 
pudendum, is nakedness, bareness. AV renders gallét ‘aérué 
(e. g. Lev. 18:6): to wneover the nakedness. (Assyr. peti Sa 
iri). For the semantic development we may compare Heb. 
basdr which denotes both flesh, body, and pudendum, while the 
corresponding Arab. bdsar means skin (AJSL 26, 1). This 
etymology is preferable to the explanation cited in GB'* 574. 
The primary connotation of ‘dir, young ass, is alert; it must be 
connected with the stem ‘ir, to be awake, which does not corre- 
spond to Arab. gairdn, jealous (ef. gariia = iili‘a). Heb. ‘ér 
does not mean body or flesh in Job 18:13; 19:20, as Fiirst and 
K6énig think; contrast Budde’s commentary. I have sub- 
sequently noticed that Gesenius’ Thesaurus states sub ‘6r: 
Fortasse cutis a nuditate dicta est. Fiirst gives this explana- 
tion as an alternative. 

Bissdr, to bring tidings, is a denominative verb derived from 
bdsar, skin; the original meaning is to affect the skin, produce 
a change of countenance, paling or flushing it (cf. Lagarde, 
Mitteilungen, 1, 217). In Syriac we have this stem in the trans- 
posed form sabbdr; Syr. sébartaé, gospel, is the Heb. béséré, 
Arab. bisaérah, glad tidings. The original meaning of basar, 
skin, is covering, integument (cf. German Decke, skin). In 
Arabie we have beside dbSarati ’l-drdu, the earth was covered 
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with plants, the forms barsa@’u and ramsé’u. Arab. dbsara, to 
adorn, corresponds to our to deck, and the primary connotation 
of dbsara, to conceive (dbsarati ’n-néqatu) is to be covered (ef. 
German Deckhengst). See my paper Was David an Aryan? in 
The Open Court, vol. 33, p. 87. 


Pau Haver 
Johns Hopkins University 


THE'ALDINA AS A SOURCE OF THE SIXTINA 


It is not known to me at the present writing whether the view 
advanced in the heading to this brief Note has been given utter- 
ance to by any Septuagint student. What I mean, of course, is 
that the editors of the Sixtina may have placed before the type- 
setters as ‘copy’ the Aldina into which they had entered the 
variants from the Vaticanus. In this way only, it seems to me, 
is it to be accounted for that an error of the Aldina in Joshua 
22:25 was carried into the Sixtina: «at azadAotpwwoovew o: wor 
vpuvtous uwv yuov. From the Sixtina (I have before me the 
Paris edition 1628) the error was carried into the editions based 
on the Sixtina (Bos, Walton, Holmes-Parsons; these I have on 
hand). Holmes-Parsons notes in the apparatns that 16. 18. 55. 
75. 106. 131. 134. 144. 209. Alex. Cat. Nic. have rovs wovsypev and 
30 trwv wwv ypov. How careless this note is may immediately be 
recognized from the fact that the Compl. is not added as a witness 
for the correct reading. But as a matter of fact the wrong read- 
ing is found in none of the Greek manuscripts collated by the 
editors of the larger Cambridge Septuagint nor in some 17 addi- 
tional codices of which I possess photographs. In other words, 
the Aldine reading stands for the present as a singular reading 
which may have been copied from some Greek manuscript, but 
most likely in a misprint. Mill prints the correct reading and 
* puts the wrong reading in the Apparatus ; and so does Breitinger. 
Walton conversely puts the correct reading at the bottom, and in 
the sixth volume records as witnesses for it O (i. e. cod. Oxoniensis, 
75 Holmes-Parson, g Brooke-McLean) and C (= Complutensis). 
It remains to be added that Masius (Additamenta in Critici 
Sacri, Amsterdam 1698) remarks: In Graecis codicibus per 
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librariorum errorem hie male scribitur tovs vey pro tous wovs. 
His Graeci codices are the Aldina and (inferentially) its deriva- 
tives which served as a basis for his Greek retroversion of his 
Syriac; for beyond the Complutensian and the Vatieanus, the 
latter of which he casually looked into and just as often misrep- 
resents, he had no other Greek texts before him. 


Max L. Maraouis 
Dropsie College 








